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Model EA~--4-Cylinder, 30-Horsepower—5-Passenger 


Famous Model at New Price 
S14 OO (Hire or errinaton 


(Top and Windshield Extra) 


Prior to January Ist, this model sold at $1600. The story of the re-adjustment of Maxwell prices, 
due to our affiliation with the United States Motor Company, is fully told in our new catalogue. 





|, petoealgenes the best five-passenger moderate-priced automobile made. Stylish, 

roomy, with all the attributes of cars costing as much again, this Model deserves 
your closest inspection. Holder of the world’s non-stop record for traveling 10,000 miles 
of road without stopping the motor. Winner of both class and sweepstakes trophies in 
1910 Munsey Historic Tour. One of the Maxwells that assisted in establishing the best 
team score in 1910 Glidden Tour. Its achievements are numerous—all showing con- 
sistent reliability and efficiency. 

THESE BOOKS FREE--'‘How to Judge An Automobile,” a practical treatise on motor cars. Touring 


Booklet, Maxwell catalogue and other literature to aid you in better deciding on your motor car investment, 
are yours for the asking. A postal will do. Just say, ‘‘Mail Books.” 


Sale of Maxwells to Date Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company 








Sold to Dec. 31,1910 . 40,726 Division of the United States Motor Company 
Sold during Jan. 191: 547 MEMBER A.L.A M 
Maxwells in use Feb. 1 41,273 WACO STREET TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 








MAXWELL FACTORIES: 
NEWCASTLE, IND., PROVIDENCE, R.I., TARRYTOWN, N.Y , KINGSLAND POINT, N.Y. 





Watch the Figures Grow 
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The Locamobile Com any 
INN: Chi 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, BRIDGEPORT, ago, Washington,San. 
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KING ALFONSO JOSEPH CANNON ENx!ICO CARUSO CHARLES PARKHURST KiNG GEORGE “ 
LIFE’S COMMITTEE AT WORK SELECTING A BOOBY PRIZE FOR LIFE’S GREAT AUTO RACE 
‘ T L A ST HOW THE CONTESTANTS STAND 
Enrico Caruso, Chairman Reber Bieowte cana aakde maroc tethel 2,520 lines | 
King Alfonso of Spain scour > snag EEE 2,520 lines | 
King George of England pag ES A eee ee ee ee 2,100 lines 
, ‘ Ee ret eee 2,100 lines 
Dr. Charles Parkhurst of Nez York wan _...2,100 lines 
Hon. Joseph Cannon of Ameiza Samet 1,680 lines 
Maxwell-Briscoc................. 1,680 lines 
I 5 oh ac te cad 1,680 lines 
|S a ee en aa 1,288 lines 
Our great Booby Prize Committce is at last complete. ‘ithe gentlemen whose ae a rei ee eee Lak ie oo 
names head this column have kindly consented to act, and the great work of select- Cunningham................... 1,260 lines 
ing an appropriate Booby Prize will now go on uninterruptedly. Muceom. Motor................... 1,260 lines | 
Pa Ae és hinds ass ons 4 thedecenwn 1,260 lines | 
‘‘We hope to complete our labors soon,” said Chairman Caruso, “‘but, of course, Overland.........................1,260 lines | 
we fully realize the magnitude of our task.” a an sk oan dda bow waar 1,260 lines 
Z : = ey R F ; Stoddard Dayton................ 1,260 lines | 
Joseph Cannon has agreed to stop smoking if Chairman Caruso will not sing Rauch & Lang Electric........... 1,120 lines | = 
any, while the committee is deliberating. This will undoubtedly facilitate matters. Stevens-Duryea.................. 1,096 lines | 
Their decision is awaited by two continents with feverish interest. iotuee On LP ae ee yo er | 
Up ‘to the present time there has been a great difference of opinion among the — Rae b ds Winkle ain a e-eipihin-e Wieae 945 lines 
individual members as to the quality of the prize. yim atin widget de ace he eee oo = 
trouble lics over the fact that there is a feeling that this prize should typify EO ee eee 
i a ‘of ae aide By winner we mean pe iced he Yost car in wih Palmer & Singer................. 840 lines 
the qualities o os ay ’ ’ : po | eee 840 lines 
Great interest is, of course, attached to the car that will win the solid gold cup Lesage eee ss Rach site ie cites = a 
nate s motel ‘pers wae: 6 y elly Motor Truck.............. n 
offered by LIFE for the car having the greatest number of lines of advertising be Corbin Motor.............. 644 lines 
tween last October and next April. CE SN Sees, et 644 lines 
: , a ii NG 5.6.54 hen cwturse vtles 560 lines 
But, after all, that’s of no particular consequence. ili tenets 448 lines | 
Anyone can win that. I 52a Sars 65 Sane eletas aes 420 lines | 
Bi ee . : : : . ts os nada oedda ss seks 420 lines | 
Sut to advertise just as little in LIFE as possible during this period, nothing ET ER IN ae 420 lines | 
could exceed the daring, the originality, the recklessness of surh a feat. es io oo ocd Suey ey 336 lines | 
: National Motor.................. 336lines J 
We hope to announce something next week. Moon Motor..................... 315 lines 
In the meanti:c, we advise coolness on the part of all good Americans. a a Re ee Or eae = oom 
61,930 lines 
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B- Line Ze; 
All-Metal \ 
4 Ly 
OIL-GREASE GUNS SWANS 
\ LA 
Answer ' 
sé 29 & 4 ) 
The “C.Q. D.’’ of _s 
the Motorist 7 
USED AS AN OIL-CARRIER, The B-LINE GUN is on 
the spot in an emergency. Screw in the Piston-Bar ; re- 
place the metal plug by the Tip best suited tothe need; 
lubricate. Reverse the process and back into the kit it 
goes, an oil-carrier once more. 
Clean Hands—Clean Clothes—a Clean job done—a car 
made ready to proceed. 
Constructed entirely cf seamless brass and Bessemer steel, 
eo \ with pistons ground to a perfect fit, B-Line Guns never 
sy leak or get out of order. 
Four styles and seven sizes of the Best Oil Gun ever made, 
Prices from $1.75 to $5.00 
Order to-day from your dealer. 
A bearing may go dry tomorrow. 
The Randall-Faichney Co. 
(The Jericho People) 
Boston, U. S. A. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 11-G 
\ND 
Animals’ Rights 
We have at last come across an ani- 
| mal who not only intelligently enters 
jlines | into the question of her own rights, but 
) lines | who deliberately exercises them. 
nes 
tno | MELBOURNE, August oth. 
) lines | In the Colac County Court to-day, Nellie 
) lines | Rooke, lieensee of the Lorne Hotel, Lorne, 
) lines sued J. fT. Anderson for £19 1s., damages 
) lines for trespass by a cow. 
“ Mrs. Roake’s evidence was that the cow 
8 lines 7 
lines was simply incorrigible. It went about the 
3 aoe place seeking what it might devour. On dif- 
sae ferent occasions it walked into eight bed- 
ii es rooms, ate a mattress, broke the furniture and 
0 we | did other damage. It went up the stairs and 
+m | out on to the balcony, and upset the whole 
| 
Olines | 
Olines | - ied 
6 lines 
4 lines 
90 lines 
5 lines 
6 lines | 
8 lines | 
s8 lines | 
10 lines 
10 lines 
72 lines 
58 lines 
44 lines 
44 lines 
60 lines | 
48 lines | 
20 lines | 
20 lines | 
20 lines 
36 lines GRAIN 
36 lines carefully selected grain we use is the 
15 lines ndation of Cascade richness. 
10 lines ; purification and aging give it 
itsextreme mel. ess. Physicians recom- 
16 lines mend Cascade because of all these qualities 
an Orinal boting has old gold label. 
: Ss GEO, ICKEL & CO., Distillers 
30 line Nashville, Team” ive 
__ ae 
= a 
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Enclosed Chain—or 
Shaft Drive 


In this car you can have the drive you prefer. Both are efficient, 
reliable, strong and quiet. 1 





Our factory facilities and long experience enable us to attain i | 
the maximum results in every department of electric brougham q 
construction, 


We get the maximum mileage and power and have brought opera- q 
tion down to perfect simplicity. 


We build the entire car, with only one standard—the highest a 
possible. 4 


One look at a Rauch & Lang car is sufficient to convince any- 


one who has good taste—knows mechanics and electricity—of our i | 
standard. If you are not familiar with the two latter, bring some- i | 
one who is. | 

Exide Batteries are standard equipment. The new “Ironclad” 
Exide and the Edison Battery can be furnished. Pneumatic or Rauch “ 


& Lang Motz High-Efficiency Cushion Tires are optional. 


Rauch & Lang agents, in all the principal cities, will gladly show 
you the car and arrange demonstrations—or we will forward our art 
portfolio’ on request. 


THE RAUCH & LANG CARRIAGE COMPANY 
2276 W. Twenty-Fifth Street, Cleveland, Ohio 











place. It devoured a bag of potatoes and a yy { 
case of apples. The cow had a reputation IN ad 81-1 Bes d 
throughout Lorne for its inquisitiveness and 4 


destructive habits. Defendant paid £4 into Give Grenville Kleiser, (formerly of | 
court. Judge Eagelson assessed damages at Yale Faculty), fifteen minutes of your ‘ 
£10 08 6d: with costs time daily at home and he will teach | 
J ? . you how to make after-dinner s hes, 
pepe toasts, tell stories, make polit- 
cal speeches, address board mee’ ngs. 
op 




























That cow has enough independence of 


{ 2 His Mail Course will help salesmen sell more goods, deve 
character to qualify her for an Anti power and personality, improve memory, increase vocabulary, 
yivisectionist, and sufficient determina- give poise and self-confidence; it will help a man carn more, 

: ail. > > - achieve more. ‘Your course has been of great service to me 
tion and will-power to enter the ranks my business, and I commend it to others in the highest terms,” 
of the Suffragettes—London Abolition- says JosEPH P. Day, New York's foremost auctioneer. 


ast. If you'll write ¢o-day, we'll tell you all about it by mail. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept.170, New York 
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Foredoor Touring Car $925, top and windshield not included. 


What other car of popular price wiil you so frequently see side by side with 
cars of seven passenger capacity? 


London, England, thinks as well of the Hupmobile as New York—New York 
as well as its home city, Deiroit—and_ Detroit as well as scores of cities 
larger and smaller in every state in the Union. 


Wherever the Hupmobile goes—there goes satisfaction. 
HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Dept.J, Detroit, Mich. 
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—— of the costliest cars 
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~ Runabout with detachable doors $775, top and 'd windshield not inciuded. 
Detachable doors for any Hupmobile Runabout, $25. 














Damning Evidence 


- ADAME,” says the agent of the black hand, “ we have 
a photograph of you and Count de Gayleigh riding 

in an automobile. Send ten thousand dollars to us or we will 
publish the picture.” 

“What care I?” haughtily says the lady. “ The Count is 
a gentleman in every way, and, besides, he is going to marry 
my daughter. There can be no scandal connected with my 
riding with him.” 

“That’s not the point. It was a 1908-model car.” 

With a low moan, the unfortunate woman sank to the 
floor, after giving a feeble indication that on reviving from 
her faint she would write a check for the hush money. 





EOPLE whose main interest is in money find it almost 
impossible to comprehend that other people are in- 
terested in anything else. 
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IF OUR FASHIONS IN FUR CONTINUE T9 ADVANCE ON THE 
PRESENT LINES 
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DURING LENT 
His Majesty: “ HELLO! GIVE ME THE EARTH ” 
Central: “ LINE’s BUsy!” 


Spring Medicine 
FAVORITE spring exercise this year is to run down and 
look at the Canal. It does the liver-saddened winter- 
workers good to inspect an honest job. Three hundred and 
sixty millions is all that Colonel Goethals intends to spend on 


- that canal, and he asks for only about three years more time 


to build it in. 
Go early while the cuts are still a-cutting and the dams 
a-building. The show is not going to be open much longer! 


High Sense of Duty 


ITY VISITOR (to farmer): Do you keep good hens? 
FaRMER: I should say I do. Some of them say “ Now 
I lay me” twice a day. 
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“OR UR igh 
bor, the 


Wall peas 
Journal, in dis- 
cussing the 
proposal to put the postal rates up on 
magazines, declares that the present 
law under which the periodicals began 
to be carried in the mail for one cent 
a pound is responsible for “a marked 
decline in American literature,” as to 
which it says: 








That act gave birth to a new kind of mag- 
azine. made up of wishy-washy short stories 
and sketches of the cheapest kind, but with 
the real purpose of carrying alluring adver- 
tisements into the family household. 

Popularity is sought by the cheap pretense 
of exposing public abuses, careless of the 
implicit libel on the nation at large. The 
actual object is to secure the lucrative adver- 
tising which a widespread circulation can 
command. We are told that a sing'e issue 
of only one of these productions will some- 
times fill several freight cars, and an entire 
train could readily be filled with one month’s 
issues of only a few of them. 

Against this overwhelming avalanche of 
trash, carried by the post-office at a tithe of 
the actual cost, genuine literature has held 
10 charce whatever. First went the critical 
quarterlies, then the scientific and historical 
monthlies, then many of the literary periodi- 
cals. Finally the book trade gave way, and 
not a few of the better publishers went into 
bankruptcy or out ‘of «business. There are 
1ew genuine publishers and fewer bocksellers 
left. With rare exceptions the reading rooms 
throughout the country are filled with rub- 
bish, and few persons visit them except the 
youthful or uneducated. 


This is a dark picture, but worth 
considering. Our neighbor has made 
its shadows somewhat too black. The 
present postal law has developed all 
sorts of periodicals, 
“ wishy-washy sort” that it has de- 
scribed; others, in our judgment, ex- 
tremely valuable to the country. Our 
Wall Street neighbor is itself a 
good deal more of a radical than its 
environment would suggest. It must 
know that the best of the middle-price 
magazines and weeklies are highly 
conscientious, able and extremely im- 
portant publications, and that they 
serve a purpose and a public which the 
publications it grieves for never 


many of the © 


tes 

reached or could reach. To teach one- 
half of the world how the other half 
lives is a great work. They are al- 
ways busy with it. To compel polit- 
ical and commercial righteousness by 
exposing political and commercial un- 
righteousness is another great work. 
They are busy with that, too, and their 
diligence has been wonderfully effec- 
tive. To defend democracy against 
the immense power of money and or- 
ganization is another great work in 
which labor must be incessant if de- 
mocracy is to survive. They have 
been diligent in that, too, not always, 
doubtless, with perfect judgment, but 
with courage and care, and, on the 
whole, with surprising purity of pur- 
pose. Some of the magazines and 
some of the weeklies have been won- 
derful moral agents, wonderful fight- 
ers for equality of opportunity. If 
their growth under the existing pos- 
tal law has hurt the book business, it 
may have been worth the hurt. Have 
they damaged churchgoing, too, by 
preaching righteousness and practical 
religion out of church? 


‘ 


§ 


E suspect that the results our 

Wall Street friend complains of 
are largely consequences, not so much of 
the second-class postal rate as of the 
combination of wealth, popular educa- 
tion and democracy. It’ used to be 
the department stores that had de- 
stroyed the booksellers, but we sup- 
pose it is true that the rise of the 
cheap magazine has hurt the book 
business, and that the publishers’ privi- 
lege of sending magazines through the 
mail at one cent a pound, while books 
cost eight cents a pound, has had much 
to do with building up the magazine 
business. But, after all, the best maga- 
zines of all varieties have as good 
reading in them as contemporary writ- 
ers produce, and books that suit the 
public taste still sell enormously, but 
the best sellers are stories, and stories 
often that make their first appearance 
in the more popular cheap magazines. 
As we see it, it is not that the postal 
rates have enabled the magazines to 
debauch the popular taste, but that the 
magazines have availed themselves of 
the second-class rate to supply more 











conveniently the popular demand for 
reading. The scientific, technical and 
agricultural publications are still per- 
mitted to pass through the mails at a 
cent a pound as heretofore, and their 
patrons can get them, and doubtless do 
demand and receive them in due quan- 
tity. The cheapest magazines supply 
the cheapest form of entertainment in 
the market. Its quality certainly might 
be better, but it might easily be much 
worse, and it is probably at least as 
good as American periodical literature 
of its class has ever been. Isn't 
Brother Curtis’s Saturday Evening 
Post quite as edifying as Bonner’s 
Ledger, or the old-time New York 
Weekly? Brother Bok’s celebrated 
Philadelphia publication circulates a 
million or two, and loads up whole 
trains of mail cars, as the Wall Street 
Journal describes. But is it debauch- 
ing the public taste? Brother Munsey 
circulates a good many magazines. 
We never heard that they were un- 
wholesome. We doubt that the qual- 
ity of American reading can be im- 
proved so easily as by raising the 
magazine rate. But why not recast all 
the postal rates and adjust them to 
business as it exists now, and try to 
give a fair show to books? 





GREAT many people live pretty 
dull lives, especially farmers’ 
families and working women. They 
get comparatively harmless entertain- 
ment out of the cheap magazines. And 
there is constant competition for their 
attention f1¢m middle-price magazines 
which are carefuily and conscientious- 
ly written and edited by good people. 
The magazine business has its faults 
and shortcomings, but it has its impor- 
tant uses and values. It is an enor- 
mous power in the land, and a power, 
take it all in all, that is as little mis- 
used and as helpful to good living as 
any power of its dimensions in sight. 
We have seventy or eighty million peo- 
ple who can read. They are going to 
read something, and something that 
will go through the mails. The news- 
papers are their mainstay, but would 
it really be a helpful thing to make 
them read newspapers more and mag- 
azines not so much? 
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SOME AMERICAN FORTUNES 





t 
PYGMIES ARE PYGMIES STILL;, THOUGH PERCHED ON ALPS. 
—Edward Young. 


> 


Sistas Needed 


One kind of poverty the world is endeavor- 
ing to abolish. Another kind the wisest are 
endeavoring to recommend. The first means 
disease, ignorance and pain. The second 
means freedom, purity and high thought.— 
Collier’s Weekly. 


E seem to need an order of sa- 

murai in civil life who shall some- 
how be quit of dependence on trade. The 
nearest thing we have to it now is the 
school-teaching profession. And then 
there are some of the clergy, some of the 
muckrakers and some of the journalists, 
a good many of the doctors and a few of 
the lawyers. The Japanese samurai had 
the advantage that provision was made 
for them by their feudal lords, so that 


they were able to get married and re- 
produce their kind. The hitch about cul- 
tivating poverty hereabouts is the diffi- 
culty of getting married and raising 
- children enough. ‘to.continue the tradi- 
tio! of those who wilf not sell liberty for 
luxtry. , a e 

” Our’ féudal 1d¥gs are not all destitute 
of this notigny‘ef, maintaining samurai 
to werk forthe public good. The big 
endowments of‘ Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. 
Carnegie and others look that way. Mr. 
Ryan seems to have the impulse strongly 
enough, but as yet his retainers, led by 
Murphy and Sheehan, have been unable 
to produce in the public mind the im- 
pression of disinterested service. Mr. 


Rockefeller’s man, Dr. Pritchett, does 
better. Mr. Root does better since he 
has quit taking fees. Mr. Brandeis, it 
seems to us, does exceedingly well. It is 
very necessary to make a living, some- 
how, but it is-enormously desirable that 
more men who have accomplished the 
feat of making a living should give 
themselves to the care of mankind. The 
fittest men, as a rule, for the work of 
abolishing poverty in general, are those 
who have managed to abolish it, honor- 
ably and usefully, for themselves. 





E: I was born on the second of 
April. 
SHE: Late—as usual. 
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Hae wiser: Ady 


Mr. Squirrel (the insurance agent): 
LET ME FIT YOU OUT WITH SOME GOOD 
LIFE INSURANCE, MR. WORM; YOU MAY 
NEED IT IN THESE PARTS. 


Another Wonderful Discovery 


TILL they come. We read in the 
Critic and Guide: 

This is particularly true now, when we 
have in our possession that wonderful dis- 
covery of Professor Ehrlich, paradioxydiami- 
doarsenobenzol dihydrochloride, commonly 
known as “ 606.’ 

That’s a good word. It sounds more 
scientific than “606.” And this dis- 
covery is, we are told, the result of vivi- 
section. Now that the world is losing 
confidence in that gentle pastime, a 
“wonderful discovery” such as paradi- 
oxydiamidoarsenobenzol dihydrochloride 
ought to turn the tide. If any word can 
shed luster on a dying cause that word 
is the one. 
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Billposting Ladies 
ISCUSSING Non-Supporting Hus- 
bands, the directors-of the Asso- 
ciated Charities of Boston say in their 
annual report: 


The wife may be and often is to blame for 
her husband’s failure to support by taking 
his place as bread winner when the first hard 
time comes along. . . Are not social 
workers and the public often too ready to 
urge the woman to work when the man is 
disinclined? 


Is not Mrs. Stanton Blatch in danger 
of making a mistake of this nature in 


inciting the members of her Political 


Equality Club to take up billposting? 
The papers gave the list of her members 
who turned out on the night of Decem- 
ber 29 to post bills for Sylvia Pank- 
hurst’s lecture. Most of them were mar- 
ried women, not much used heretofore to 
the more conspicuous lines of street 
work. 

Women can do almost any kind of 
work they want to. If they want to 
support husbands and start with that in- 
tention they can get husbands of the 
kind that want to be supported. There 
are plenty to be had. So if they want 
to go in for billposting there are jobs 
at it to be had. But do these things 
pay? 

“Tt should be remembered,” comments 
the Transcript, 

“that low social conditions are maintained 
whenever a wife and‘children are expected 
to work to add to the family income. A por- 
tion of our foreign-born population is dis- 
tinctly committed to this un-Bostonian stand- 
ard of living.” 

Is not billposting by ladies in the 


public streets also a symptom of low so- 





cial conditions, and would not the Tran- 
script consider that it belonged to an 
“ un-Bostonian standard of living”? We 
fear it would. We fear that in Boston 
it would be interpreted to mean that the 
billposting ladies were not getting good 
care at home. If it was thought tc be 
done under stress of necessity there 
would be sympathy and doubtless offers 
of relief, and if it was thought to be 
done from choice there would be sym- 
pathy for their folks. In the case of 
Mrs. Blatch and her friends it seems to 
have been done entirely from choice. 
It is the families of these ladies, there- 
fore, that are entitled to sympathy. 


Regulating Monopoly 

HALL we regulate monopoly? 

No. We shall not. 

The very idea of monopoly is repug- 
nant to the suggestion of regulation. 

If this nation is big enough and civ- 
ilized enough and advanced enough to 
have a good, well-fed, healthy and thor- 
oughly despotic monopoly, it is big 
enough and civilized enough and ad- 
vanced enough to let that monopoly alone. 

A monopoly that does not monopolize 
is not a monopoly at all. A monopoly 
that is properly regulated does not mon- 
opolize. 

If we should happen to want to get 
along without a monopoly altogether, all 
right. That is our privilege. 

But let us not try the impossible. Let 
us not make our monopoly ridiculous 
by trying to regulate it. Let us not try 
to eat our monopoly and have it. 
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Mrs. Harriet May.Vote: say, JACK, YOU ARE SROILING THE CREASES IN MY 


TROUSERS. 
CHIFFONIER, 


YOU WILL FIND ALL THE 


CHANGE I WISH YOU TO HAVE ON THE 
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WHEN WOMAN USURPS MAN’S RIGHTS 
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A RICH PASTURE 


Ta Ta, Mr. Ticket Speculator 


HAT happened to New York’s Board of Aldermen? 
Can it be possible that Tammany Hall passed the 
word that the ticket-speculators had grown too 
bold and ruffianly in their methods and that the 

Aldermen must pass some kind of an ordinance which 

would be a sop to the public? 

It is a fact that an ordinance has been passed by 
the Aldermen, and signed promptly by Mayor Gaynor, which 
imposes a fine of ten dollars or ten days’ imprisonment on any- 
one making a business of selling or offering for sale theatre 
tickets on the streets of New York. This new local law becomes 
effective within a few days of the time this appears It 
remains to be seen whether the police will enforce it, whether 
some complaisant police magistrate won’t think it unjust to 
keep an individual from making his living by insulting citizens 
and their wives, and whether some clever lawyer won’t be 
able to convince some technical judge that the ordinance is 
unconstitutional. If the ordinance gets by all these defences 
and managerial collusion with swindlers of their patrons still 
continues, it will be up to Lire to modify a familiar state- 
ment into 

A speculator in the lobby or in a near-by place of business 
means a crooked manager in the theatre. 





Her lips were of a rosy shade, 
And little curls above her brow had strayed— 
3y Jove! she was a winsome maid, 
After the ball was o’er. 
But, boys, if you had only seen her 
Just a few hours before. 
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Husbands’ Correspondence Bureau 
A Word to Our Critics 


T would scarcely be human for a suc- 
cessful enterprise like ours not to be 
assailed with calumny, not only by en- 
vious rivals, but also by those misguided 
women whose husbands we have actually 
cured, and who, because we have per- 
formed this valuable service, seem to 
consider that we have done them harm. 
Fortunately, we have probed every fem- 
inine characteristic, and the flings of our 
feminine friends no longer excite us; but 
in order that our own friends and paying 
customers may understand that there is 
no truth in any of the stories floating 
around about this bureau, we take pleas- 
ure in disposing of a few of the more 
flagrant ones. 

For example, there is nothing in the 
recent report that we have started a 
model-homes village, where an alleged 
attempt was supposed to have been made 
to produce a kind of altruistic com- 
munity, made up of materials that have 
been through our bureau: We _ have 
never known a community like this to 
be a success, and we do not flatter our- 
selves that we could make it so, even 
with a lot of our cured customers. 

Neither is there any truth in the rumor 
that we have decided to reopen our 
branch office in Boston. We frankly 
admit that we have never had much suc- 
cess in Boston, and never had any am- 
bition to make a wholesale curing of the 
Boston husband. We are satisfied to let 
him zo his own way, and hope that he 
will get all that is coming 
to him. The other day 
we got a letter from a 
Boston man, who offered 
us five Collars if we could 
cure his case, and who 
concluded that if we 
wanted any more, he 
didn’t think it was worth 
it. There are too many 
Christian Scientists and 
suffragettes in Boston to 
make it worth our while. 

Another report that we 
take great pleasure in 
throttling is that the 
women of the middle 
west have risen en masse 
against our methods, and 


have formed a_ cabal 
against us. The truth is 
that the women of the 


middle west have always 
been our ardent sup- 











“ 


WE HAVE NEVER HAD MUCH SUCCESS 
IN BOSTON!” 


porters, once they have understood the 
true import of our great work. Only 
yesterday we received a long and inter- 
esting letter from a lady in Keoku’. 


BEFORE AND AFTER TREATMENT 





Iowa, which read (in part) as follows: 


Dear sirs:—I have just learned that my 
husband has been cured in your Bureau. 1 
may say that before this happened, he was 
mean and stingy, and didn’t seem to under- 
stand the use of money at all, but I under- 
stand that during his last visit to New York 
he was under the care of your entertain- 
ment committee. Since his return he has 
developed habits of spending that are won- 
deriul. I wish to say that it makes no dif- 
ference to me what happened to him while 
under your care—it was worth any price to 
have brought him to his present reckless 
state. We leave for Paris to-night. If I 
have time I shall stop in at your office and 
tender my thanks to the tall handsome blonde 
who is, believe, in charge of your enter- 
tainments, = eS "—— K 





This, we need hardly say, is the right 
spirit; which leads us to remark that 
we wish there were more women in the 
world like that. So far, however, from 
this being true, we regret to be obliged 
to bring up a purely personal matter, but 
inasmuch as we are engaged in answer- 
ing our critics we may as well dispose of 
it now. 

From time to time, in suffragette 
quarters, it has been basely stated that 
not only have we ourselves engaged in 
the matrimonial venture several times, 
but that we have always had trouble, 
and our present wife has been trying to 
get rid of us for a number of years. 
These alleged facts of course are glee- 
fully dragged out in order to prove that 
a man like this is incapable of conduct- 
ing a successful Husbands’ Correspond- 
ence Bureau. 

Entirely aside from the merits of the 
case, we are happy to 
State that history points 
to another moral. Men 
who have made failures 
in their own individual 
cases, have on numerous 
occasions heen eminently 
successful as -eaders of 
others. We might, for in- 
stance, mention Solomon, 
who went into the matri- 
monial business on a large 
scale, and 
most gigantic failure on 
record, and yet his ad- 
vice is to this day un- 
equalled. We may say 


scored the 


that we are ourselves con- 
stantly edified by the 
perusal of his works. 
The truth is that we 
have been too busy work- 
ing for the stricken and 
unfortunate husbands of 
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this country to let our own troubles 
weigh us down; we may not be as happy 
in our married life as we ought to be, 
advantages of 
Bureau constantly 
also possessed of a_ philosophical 

and we flatter ourselves that we 
more than the 
Entirely aside 
are glad to say that the whole matter 
has been exaggerated. 
incident due to the chance visit 
to our office one afternoon of our wife, 
while we were engaged in going over our 
coming program with the tall handsome 
blonde who is in charge of our office. 
always friendly to us—were 





speedily adjusted mention the in- 
cident merely to show how some people 
have so little to do that they take sar- 
donic satisfaction 
we shall ever consider was only a trifling 
interruption to the routine of the day. 
We desire to remind all customers or 
applicants that we cannot grant a per- 
sonal interview except by appointment. 


in magnifying 





THE HUSBAND’S CORRESPONDENCE BUREAU 
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This can be arranged for in advance. In 
the meantime, we advise all husbands 
stopping in town to visit and register 
with us. No matter what your trouble 
is, we can cure it, always excepting 
Christian Science or Suffragette cases. 
We have, however, mitigated the horrors 
of many of these. Call, write or wire. 
HusBANDS’ CORRESPONDENCE BUREAU. 


Is Tammany Really Religious > 

ISTRUSTERS of Tammany are put 

under the political microscope at 

once to see if there are anti-Irish- 
Catholic germs in them. 

Colonel William Barnes’ Albany ma- 
chine has aims very slightly different 
from Tammany aims, but you can butt 
at it all day and never be accused of 
racial antipathy or religious prejudice. 

The great Republican machine in Phil- 
adelphia is quite as gainful as Tammany 
ever was, and vastly more disorderly 
and disreputable than Tammany is now, 
but you can curse it out as long as your 
breath lasts and never be suspected of 
unfriendliness to the Friends. 
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Highway Signs and the Law 


HE law at present in Massachu- 
setts makes. signboards_ erected 
along a public highway illegal unless a 
permit for them was previously ob- 
tained and any citizen may remove them. 
Persons interested in advertising 
signs have got up a new bill taking away 
from citizens this privilege of removing 
unwarranted signs that displease the 
taste and deface the scenery. There 
was a hearing in the matter before the 
Massachusetts Highway Commission 
late in October, whereat the jaw as it 
stands was defended by representatives 
of the Massachusetts Civic League. 
Public opinion in Massachusetts is in- 
telligent, and we presume the law will 
remain as it is, and that any person who 
has public spirit enough to pull down 
disfiguring advertising signs on the 
highway that exist without a permit will 
have due legal warrant for his exertion. 
There are signs and signs on the high- 
way. Some are transient, like auction 
bills tacked on trees and other bills of 
local interest. They should be left to 
serve their purpose before they are re- 
moved. And the glorious circus bills, 
also transient, may well be indulged for 
the stimulating charm they have for the 
young idea. And the signs that convey 
useful though unofficial suggestions of 
distance or direction, such as “ Six miles 
to Hawkins’s Hotel,” are commonly 
worthy to be indulged. But the com- 


mon commercial signs, small and great, 


“COME RIGHT IN, MR. BIRDMAN. 
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“woT’S DE MATTER WID DE KID, SKINNY?” 
“IIE WANTS TO WALK!” 
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THE HIGH LIFE 


FATHER WILL BE BACK IN A MINUTE.” 


tin or wooden, on fences or on trees, 
deserve no particular consideration. If 
they are ugly, off with them! What one 
man ‘puts up unwarrantably for the bene- 
fit of his trade another more considerate 
of beauty does well to take down, for 
the increase of his soul’s peace and the 
relief of his vision and the repose of 
his neighbor’s thoughts. 

The Massachusetts:law about wayside 
signs and the right of removing them 
is wise, right and reasonable as it is, 
and ought not to be changed. And a 
like law should govern in every State. 
Otherwise the lover of beauty has no 
prompt and ready remedy against the 


disfigurer of rural scenes. E. S. M. 
Still in Fancy 
a IDN’T you tell me last summer 


that you were going to build a 
concrete house?” asks Miggles. 

“Yes,” answers Gluggims, “but after 

looking over the architect’s estimates I 
left the house in the abstract.” 
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Antiseptic After-Dinner Stories 


(FOR LADIES’ CLUBS) 
Answering the Toast: “ Little Grains of Kindness” 


(This speech is very effective if told colloquially, remaining 
seated, and apparently proceeding with the dinner. It is best, 
however, to merely toy with some mashed potatoes or ice- 
cream, avoiding anything with pits or bones.) 


OT being a professional optimist by any means, having. 

on the contrary, earned for good and sufficient reasons 

the proud title of crank, I am covered with confusion upon 

being asked by your chairman to reply to this beautiful senti- 
ment. 

After one has passed the age of five the average hu- 
man being finds that to be kind is to be misunderstood. It is 
only when a woman has grown decrepit and has to walk with 
a cane and rubber heels that she can afford to be even chari- 
table in her expressions. Otherwise she will always be de- 
scribed as a wholesome, well-meaning woman, and nothing is 
quite so insulting as this. 

One must maintain an even, insolent demeanor, even in a 
Turkish bath, if she wishes to command respect, for no one in 
these days deserves it. And if she tries to be kind she is 
suspected of having some deep, disreputable motive—either to 
get into society or to borrow money. 

Being kind is far more than showing all the teeth and 
offering the other cheek on meeting a friend. It does not 
consist in paying the carfare twice on the same afternoon 
without a struggle. Nor does it consist of dinners, matinée 
tickets, orchids or bonbons. 

No, it is something in the heart. And that is why we 


women let the men pay for these other things. And those 
they do not pay for we have charged. 

When kindness is an effort it should be avoided. It must 
be spontaneous, bubbling and gracious. None of us wishes to 
choose the epitaph of a late member of the, Lambs’ Club: 
“He Tried to Be a Good Fellow But It Told on Him.’’ 

Sometimes we find kindness in the most unexpected places. 
Only the other day a conductor—a humble, horny-handed 
man, gave me two raspberry transfers. I did not need them. 
I had no use for them. But I confess the incident touched 
me. It was so unusual and unexpected and none the less 
lovely for the reason that I do not care for any but the 
pistache transfers. (Cue for laughter.) 

Another charming and delightful tribute came from one 
of these children of nature in the lower walks of life. 
She was a janitress and she lived in the basement of an apart- 
ment house where a friend of mine resided for a brief while. 

The fact is she moved, as I afterwards learned, because 
of this very janitress, who no doubt from her good, kind 
heart constituted herself an uninvited chaperon of my girl 
friend and objected to the calls of a young man in a straw 
hat with a blue ribbon, who used to call at unusual hours of 
the evening driving a hansom with the cabby inside. 

Dropping in one afternoon I found the flat vacant and a 
sign To Let hanging from the portcullis. I called up the 
janitress and began to question her gently, tactfully, yet with 
a certain dexterous desire to learn if the sudden departure 
had in any way been accelerated in’ any manner. 

Never shall I forget the magnificent manner in which the 
janitress silenced my grovelling curiosity. 

“T’ll have ye know,’’ she said, drawing herself to her full 


height, “ she was a lovely lady. She moved of her own ac- 
cord! ’’ 

(Cue for a throbbing silence followed by loud and sus- 
Kate Masterson. 


tained laughter.) 
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THIS 1S NOT A GROUP OF UNITED STATES ARMY OFFICERS, BUT THE LATEST THING IN CALL-BOYS’ LIVERIES IN UP-TO-DATE HOTELS 
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“a4 CYCLE OF CATHAY.” 


‘ ° . dd tion that formed the mind of the present venerable head of the 
More Catholics = Office Roman Church would hardly be helpful in producing men of 


RCHBISHOP IRELAND would like to see more Catholic value in American politics. 
laymen holding places of trust in our government and 
seats in Congress and the State Legislatures. He says there ‘= 
are only three or four Catholic senators at Washington and 
fifteen or sixteen Catholi¢ representatives. There should be 
more, he thinks. But he adds: 


There is no prejudice against the Catholic Church to-day in 
America. Merit demands and receives a mention everywhere. But 
the Catholic who rises must know something besides his penny 
catechism. He must have a thorough education. 








An overwhelming proportion of the Roman Catholics in 
this country are Irish. A single long life not yet ended can 
span nearly the whole of the Irish immigration to the United 
States. Considering that the Irish have only been here in 
considerable numbers for one lifetime, and that nearly all 
of them came very poor and with only the rudiments, or less, 
of education, and considering that they had to work their 
way up from the very bottom of the social ladder, and that 
they found a going government here when they came and the 
offices and the power and nearly all the money in the hands 
of the natives, there seems better ground to wonder at what 
they have got than at what they have not yet captured. They 
are pretty well scattered; there are very few places where 
they can get elective office except by Protestant votes, yet they 
hold a great many offices. 

We would not say, as the Archbishop is quoted as saying, 
that there is no prejudice against the Roman Catholic Church 
in this country. There is some, and always will be some; but 

















there is much less than there was fifty years ago. There are, i ! 1) / PE; 
and doubtless will continue to be, certain minds that are 1) ff } Pn 
boisterously anti-Catholic, but they are not many, and in Wi fi; || TAT 
politics no party wants to harbor them. We guess that, ordi- | | 1 HI 
narily, for every man who will not vote for a candidate Dr A | IK Iii 
because he is a Catholic, there will be two at least who will Tat | iM \ 
vote for him because he is a Catholic. We guess the recent il J ‘ \ 
cry that the opposition to Mr. Sheehan as Senator from 

New York was anti-Irish Catholic opposition was got up to 
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make votes for Mr. Sheehan. “CARE FOR ANYTHING ELSE, SIR? A LITTLE SOMETHING 
We bow to the Archbishop when he says that the Ameri- SWEET? ” 
can Catholic who would rise must have a thorough educa- “YES. YOU MAY BRING ME’ THAT GIRL OVER THERE IN THE 


tion. And he must have a free mind. The species of educa- BLACK HAT” 
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Priscilla Swings With Her Right 


HAT fool woman, Mrs. Martha McCul- 
loch-Williams, has broken loose again. 
I am sorry I cannot reprint the whole of a 
letter which she wrote to that deluded 
newspaper, the New York Sun, and which 
that organ of the Antis printed in 
its issue of February 22d. She 
says, for instance: 














I hold and can prove beyond 
contravention that no 
woman has ever done 
one really great thing 
save and except to be 
the mother of a great or 
a good man. 

How silly. Has this per- 
son ever been invited to take 
tea with Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- 
mont? Has she ever seen 

J 4. m Mrs. Blatch in action? Has she 
~ Y ever seen that pretty girl, Miss 

MV YY, . Inez Milholland, sacrificing her 
Y Ui re maidenly modesty to advance the 

Yj . oe Cause? Surely this person who 
Vl writes flub-dub letters for print 
doesn’t know real, womanly greatness when she sees it. 

If she wants an answer to that argument ali she needs 
to do is to get on any crowded street-car in New York City. 
She will see that if any woman carrying a baby, or any 
woman with the gray hairs that come with age, gets aboard, 
some man will get up and give her his seat. Let a Suffragette 
crowd her way in and no matter how gorgeously she is 
gowned, no matter how big her hat nor how much her hat- 
pins stick out, no matter how mannishly she is togged out 
or how assertive her manner, not a man will budge to make 
room for her. 

There’s the real secret. Men co not know womanly great- 
ness when they see it. I’ve ridden all the way from the Bat- 
tery to Harlem with a number of our peerless leaders and not 
a single man has had the sense to see that we were the great 
women of our pericd. Neither this McCulloch-Williams per- 
son nor the men know a really great woman when they see 
one. 


ERE’S another contradiction of what this woman says. 

In her letter she asks: ‘‘ When women cease from being 

womanly, what man will care to shelter and cherish them?” 

All I have to say in reply to this is that the other evening 

one of the prettiest girls we have induced to join the Cause 

was actually proposed to by’ one of our very nicest gentleman- 
Suffragettes. 


ROM a member 

of a German Suf- 
fragette club comes 
the information 
that “ Since the 
German Govern- 
ment does not 
pay the least at- 
tention to the 
colossal surplus 
of German girls and. as the high price of meat makes it in- 
creasingly difficult for respectable girls to get married, the girls 








of our circle have decided to become British subjects, emigrate 
to Canada and gratify the aspirations of Canadian bachelors.” 

Which simply goes to show that if there were Votes for 
Women in Germany laws would be enacted lowering the price 
of meat and these poor girls would not be reduced to the 
awful alternative of emigrating for the purpose of marrying 
Canadians. 


HERE has lately been a reck- 
oning in the theatres con- 
trolled by Mr. Charles Frohman, 
1 which shows that seventy per 
cent. of the persons who patron- 
ize the kind of shows he presents 
are women. From this it would 
seem that women really control 
the Frohman theatres. This has 
long been suspected, but it is no 
reason for the usually sane New 
York World to ask editorially 
“Is it because of the women that 
America has no national drama 
or anything approaching a literary 
drama?” and go on further and 
say: 

In all lands where the stage has been great and 
possessed a distinctive nationality it has been a man’s 
stage. It is only with us that it has become femi- 
nized. American women, though they may not pos- 
sess the ballot, have long enjoyed equal suffrage 
rights with men in all matters of art, literature and 
the drama, and with a result that raises an interest- 
ing question as to their fitness for the political fran- 
chise. 

I would have you understand, Mr. Man-Editor of the 
World, that even if we women do support the bad art of Mr. 
Frohman’s theatres, it is not Suffragettes who keep alive the 
chorus-girl shows that infest Broadway. If the men prefer 
that sort of entertainment to hearing our peerless: leaders 
talk about Votes for Women on the street corners, women 
must not be blamed for the decline of the drama in America. 
And what is the drama in comparison with our Cause? 


AM in receipt of a letter written on the stationery of a 
well-known Fifth Avenue club. The writer is, of course, 
a man, and here is what he says: 


Dear Miss JawsBones.—Am I to understand that 
if women get the vote, you are going to pick out such 
women as now are conspicuous in your movement to 
be your political representatives? I know lots of 
women whom I respect for their intelligence and rea- 
sonable way of looking at public questions. I con- 
sider them in every way, except physically, the equals 
of many men voters, and the superiors of the great 
majority of those who now enjoy the suffrage. But 
I never see them conspicuous among the women who 
most frequently are mentioned in the public prints as 
prominent in your agitation. In fact they are rather 
opposed to you and your kind. Will you please en- 
lighten me? Yours very respectfully, 

). a. 8 


Of course our peerless leaders, whose names you most 
often see in the papers, would be our candidates for office. 
Those ladies are the finest specimens of our sex. It is true 
they lack all the usual feminine attributes, but they are goo: 
examples of the kind of women who would be our political 
leaders if we had the vote. They know how to manage other 
women. Could you ask for any better qualification for politi- 
cal leadership when women get the ballot? 

PRISCILLA JAWBONES. 



































Chauffeur (an ex-trolley-car conductor) : 


The Insurgent 
* HAT! You make it spades on 
the original lead, and with a 
hand like that!” 

The room was crowded with bridge 
tables. Up to the moment that the lady 
spoke there had been that intense still- 
ness which hangs over people intent 
upon gain. The young man thus ad- 
dressed in such contemptuous terms by 
his partner looked at her quietly. Then 
he rose. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I made it spades 
because I didn’t know what else to do. 
But as long as you have mentioned the 
matter, I may as well tell you that I 
don’t know a thing about this game, and, 
what is more, I don’t care. I was asked 
here to-night to fill in, and because it 
was assumed that if I didn’t know I 
would probably lose my money. I am 
aware that by thus stopping in the mid- 
dle of a game I am breaking it up and 
am guilty of rudeness. But I don’t care 
a hang. I am glad of it. I consider 
the game of bridge a pure waste of time 
and the people who spend their time in 
playing it not worthy of any considera- 
tion whatever.” 

At this point he was suddenly inter- 
rupted by his wife, a young and beau- 
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tiful woman, who had been sitting at 
the next table and who threw her arms 
about him in a passion of sobs. 

“Henri!” she exclaimed, “stop! I 
beg of you. He doesn’t mean it,” she 
went on to the others—who had all 
stopped playing. “ He is not well. It is 
only a passing delusion. He is tired. 
He has been working so hard. Say that 
you do not mean it!” she whispered, 
looking up at him anxiously. 

In reply her husband looked sternly 
around him. 

“T am resolved,” he said, “that for 
once in my life I will tell the truth and 
be honest with myself. Bridge playing, 
in my opinion, is a senseless occupation. 
It is pursued by those people who are 
not intelligent enough to find legitimate 
things to occupy their minds and who, 
possessed with a repulsive greed, enjoy 
themselves by entertaining the hope that 
they may be able to win money from 
those whom they are pleased to call 
their friends. It adds nothing, leads to 
nothi g and serves only as an object les- 
son to show what senseless things hu- 
man beings will do to avoid thinking. 
With these few remarks I will leave 
you to your own devices.” 

“Henri!” muttered the young wife, 
still clinging to him, “ this is terrible. I 
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CAR AHEAD. 


am afraid for you. Where are you go- 
ing?” 

And he smiled back bravely, while the 
others, too intent to be further inter- 
rupted by one whom they already con- 
sidered a madman, resumed their seats. 

“ Have no fear, darling,” he said. “I 
am going down to the club to play poker 
with the boys—where I have a chance 
for my money.” 
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“ARE YOU THE CENSUS MAN, SIR?’ 


“YES, SONNY; I’M NOW GETTING THE 
FLOATING POPULATION.’’ 
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THE THEATRE TRAIN 





A Really Notable Achievement 


OR the intent and literary and dramatic execu- 

tion of “ Everywoman” there can be nothing 
but respect. Writers and other experts in the use of 
words may find the constant play on double-mean- 
ings a bit elementary and puerile, but the author has 
only enlarged on the precedent in the old morality 
play of which he has paraphrased the title. His ac- 
complishment in its entirety is a fine one, for he has 
brought the old, simple method of teaching by alle- 
gory and impersonification right into the actual life 
of to-day and successfully skirted the dangers of dropping 
into the flippant and of rousing the sense of ridicule. 

“ Everywoman” is impressive in itself and that quality is 
somewhat intensified by the fact that its author, Walter 
3rowne, died just as the greaiest achievement of his life was 
to gain recognition from the pubiic. In this play, if it can 
be called a play rather than a great and graphic lesson to a 
people which needs just this kind of teaching, he has erected 
for himself a monument better than any that could be carved 
or moulded. 
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HIS remarkable composition is a direct reversion to the 
earliest function of our stage and therefore is the more 
notable in an era when it is loudly claimed that the sole func- 
tion of the theatre should be to amuse. It is far from being 
a sermon, for at every turn it abounds in entertainment for 
the eye and ear; it even appeals to the sense of humor and 
at points it goes direct to the emotions. But underlying all 
these is a steady and unwavering purpose to point out to 
woman that no matter what allurements may beset her on her 
journey through life, her truest happiness, her only happiness, 


will be found in the things which modern life tends to belittle 
—truth, home and honest love. 

It is a mark of genius in the author that he could take 
his heroine through such purely theatrical and up-to-date stage 
environment as the dress rehearsal of a comic opera and the 
convivial aspects of New Year’s Eve on Broadway without 
letting the dignity of his theme drop into the commonplace. 

So much for the author’s accomplishment. Mr. Savage, 
the manager, and his aides in the production, have realized 
the possibilities and responsibilities of their undertaking. The 
former has cast the characters with excellent judgment. In 
these days when actresses pay so little attention to the charms 
that they might develop in their voices, it is not strange that 
Laura Nelson Hall robbed the part of Everywoman of the 
delight that Edith Wynne Matthison or Julia Marlowe might 
have bestowed upon it in the way of musical diction. She 
did, however, make it intelligent in speech and effective in 
action, although not reaching the possibilities of the part even 
in these particulars. The rédle of Nobody, whose constant 
playing on the alternative meaning of the name recalls a bit 
of verse familiar long ago as a school recitation, was admi- 
rably played and spoken by Mr. Cooper Cliffe, an artist whose 
work Lire has frequently had occasion to commend. In the 
very large cast there stood out notably Mrs. Le Moyne, with 
her fine delivery, as Truth, and a young and pretty actress 
named Patricia Collinge, in an unaffected and charming depic- 
tion of Youth, 
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N costuming, lighting and scenic setting the piece was on a 
par with anything lately done in the ordinary theatres. 
Considering the tone of the play there were moments of re- 
gret that it could not have been done at the New Theatre, 
with its serious atmosphere, rather than at a house most of 
whose associations are those of the lighter musical pieces. 
The author of “ Everywoman” has dealt with his theme 
frankly and depicted the career of his heroine in something of 
the same truth to detail that Hogarth used in displaying the 
downward progress of his characters. But “ Everywoman” 
is written with such earnestness of purpose that this frank- 
ness is not shocking and it would be well if every New York 
mother should take her daughter to see this unusual demon 
stration of the fact that the stage can amuse and instruct a! 
the same time. In fact it might result in greater spiritual 
and practical good, and certainly in more entertainment, i! 
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every clergyman in New York would take his flock to see 
“ Everywoman” instead of compelling them to listen to one 
of his own sermons. 


FEE 
ADE in Hungary” is written all over “ Seven Sis- 
ters” at the Lyceum. On account of the novelty 
of its atmosphere, which Edith Ellis, who fixed 
the farce up for the American, has wisely and 
necessarily left entirely Hungarian, the piece has 
an interest entirely lacking in the French, German 
or English farce transferred to our boards. On 
the same account—its complete Hungarianishness 
—much of the fun of the original fails to reach us, because 
most of us know little of Hungary outside of paprika and 
the Café Liberty in Houston Street. It is doubtful that even 
Colonel Roosevelt, a great friend of the New York Hunga- 
rians, could appreciate the humor of the guests at a wedding- 
breakfast falling asleep and waking up to demand sauerkraut 
soup. However, that is a detail, as “Seven Sisters” con- 
tains quite a few laughs, introduces Mr. Charles Cherry as a 
star and enables Laurette Taylor, as leading comedienne, to 
keep the audience guessing about a good deal of what she is 
trying to do and much that she is trying to say. 
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ROM one of Lire’s read- 
ers in Riverside Drive 
comes this letter: 






Dramatic Epitor oF LIFE. 
—lIt would be of the greatest 
assistance, and I am _ sure 
would be much appreciated, 
if you published in your 

“Confidential Guide to the 
= Theatres” notices as _ to 
t=. which plays are fit or unfit for the 
young person to see. By the young 

= person I mean girls and boys be- 
=t tween fourteen and twenty years of 
age. 
== For example, in your notice of 
==—  “Nobody’s Widow,” you say: 
“ Blanche Bates heading a good com- 
pany in entertaining light American 
comedy.” Why not add, “ Not fit 
for the young person.” Or, “ Po- 









people.” : 
Should you do so you would receive the well earned grati- 
tude of many mothers (myself included) who are struggling 
to keep the minds of their children clean from the tainted and 
false atmosphere of so many of the New York plays. 
Very sincerely, 
ELIzABETH OGDEN Woop. 
Lire used to pay considerable attention to this aspect of 
the theatre, but was finally compelled, by what seems to be 
the attitude of the American theatregoing public to give up 
the idea that the “ young person” should be considered at 
all in passing on the character of plays. Nevertheless, if our 
correspondent reads Lirer’s reviews of the attractions as they 
are brought out, she will gain a reasonable idea of which ones 
should or should not be indiscriminately patronized. Lire 
has gone much further than its contemporaries in branding 
plays as indecent even for adults. It called the attention of 
the authorities to one of them which was so bad that it was 
closed by the police. 
In the case of the “young person,” the only safe rule 
seems to be that every play must be regarded as guilty until 
it is proved innocent to those in charge of the youthful mind. 





mander Walk. Good play for young - 


"hs Happiest Night of His Life” 
is a play, if it can be called a 
play, which was tried on enough other 
towns before it came here to convince 
any manager of ordinary intelligence 
that it was too silly to please even the 
audiences educated by Mr. George M. 
Cohan, of whose school of acting its 
star, Mr. Victor Moore, is a graduate. 
It is not an unpardonable sin for the 
owners of a theatre to close it up for a 
Z saa while if they cannot secure an entertain- 
c= ment which will be worth at least a frac- 
tion of the price of admission. The managers of the Crite- 
rion will doubtless find that the happiest night of the life of 
this attraction is the night that it closes. Metcalfe. 








Astor—* The Boss,” by Mr. Edward Sheldon. The nasty side 
of American politics turned into an interesting play, with Mr. 
Holbrook Blinn’s excellent impersonation of the disreputable hero. 

Belasco—“ The Concert.” Well staged and amusing comedy 
Satirizing the American woman’s adoration of the musician, 

Bijou—“ The Havoc.” The old theme of the husband, the wife 
and the lover ingeniously threshed over, with Mr. Henry Miller. 

. Broadway—“ The Hen-Pecks.” Mr. Lew Fields extremely funny 
in a gorgeously staged musical show. 

Casino—“ The Balkan Princess.” Louise Gunning and Mr. 
Robert Warwick as the stars in a gay and tuneful comic opera. 

Cohan’s—“ Get Rich Quick Wallingford.” Fun with the confi- 
dence man and his proceedings in a rural community. 

Comedy—* I'll Be Hanged if I Do.” Collieresque fun interpreted 
by Mr. William Collier in diverting American comedy. , 

__Criterion—Mr, Victor Moore in “The Happiest Night of His 
Life.”” Deservedly last week of a poor attraction. 

, Daly’s—-*‘ Nobody’s Daughter,” with the original cast from the 
New Theatre. Well acted comedy, with a serious theme. 

_ Empire—“ The Twelve Pound Look” and “ Alice-Sit-by-the- 
Fire,” by, Mr. J. M. Barrie. Last week of the double bill, in which 
Mr. Barrie’s whimsical humor is agreeably, if not impressively, in- 
terpreted by Ethel Barrymore and a good cast 

Gaiety—“ Excuse Me,” by Mr. Rupert Hughes. Railroad travel 
made laughable, with Mr. Willis Sweatnam in the character of a 
sleeping-car porter as the presiding genius. 

Globe—“ The Slim Princess.’”’ Musical piece with Elsie Janis 
and Mr. Joseph Cawthorne. Diverting. 

Hackett—“ Over Night.”” Elementary American farce, with a 
tendency to the disreputable. 

Herald Square—*“ Everywoman.” See above. 

Hibpodrome—New circus features and the usual brilliant ballet 
and spectacle. 


Hudson—‘ Nobody’s Widow.” Blanche Bates and well-chosen 
company in well staged light American comedy. 
Knickerbocker—Rostand’s “Chantecler.”.. Miss Maude Adams 


in the title part of an American commercial staging of the much 
discussed allegorical, poetic drama. 

Lyceum—* Seven Sisters,” with Mr. Charles Cherry. See above. 

Lyric—“ The Deep Purple.” Absorbing melodrama of the under 
side of New York life admirably acted. 

Majestic—Aborn Opera Company in English versions of well- 
known operas. 

Maxine Elliott’s—‘‘ The Gamblers.” Crooked banking drama- 
tized into a very interesting and well acted play. 

Nazimova—“ Baby Mine.” Newly married couple involved in 
highly laughable complications. 

New—Repertory including “‘ The Piper,” *‘ The Blue Bird,” and 
the new Indian drama, ‘“‘The Arrow Maker.” Notice of the last 
next week. 

Republic—Child life in a New England village charmingly _pic- 
tured in ‘“ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” with Edith Taliaferro 
as the delightful little heroine. 

Wallack’s—“ Pomander Walk.” The picturesque days in E~gland 
when George IV. was King recalled in a well-acted romantic drama. 

Weber’s—“ Alma, Where Do You Live?” Silly farce, with 
catchy music, 
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O* one of the fly leaves of a recent edition of The Rosary 
(Putnam, $1.35) there appears the following state- 
ment: 
Copyright, 1909, 
by 
Florence L. Barclay. 
Published November, 1909; 
Reprinted December, 1909; January, 1910; 
February, 1910 (three times) ; 
March, 1910; May, 1910 (three times) ; 

June, 1910 (twice); July, 1910 (twice); August, 1910 (twice); 
September, 1910 (three times); October, 1910 (three times) ; 
November (four times) ; 

December. 


This inscription is eloquent. It is like a massive gold 
watch chain on a respectably rotund waistcoat. It soberly 
but firmly proclaims success, and modestly, yet smugly, 
assumes explanations to be superfluous. And yet, sometimes, 
explanations are the only things that are really pertinent, as 
well as the most difficult things to come at. 

There are, for instance, two pseudo-critical dogmas relat- 
ing to the popularity of novels. One is that a widely read 
novel is a good novel, because the people like it and the people 
are always right. The other is that a widely read novel is a 
poor novel because the people like it and the people are always 
wrong. There is another view of the matter, but it is seldom 
mentioned. It is that one can learn more about the people 
from a widely read novel than one can learn about the novel 
from the fact of its being widely read. Let us try the experi- 
ment on The Rosary, which, by one of those lucky accidents 
that occasionally happen even in the worst regulated families, 
has never been noticed in Lire. 


The Rosary is a love story in which, with all the native 
eloquence and uncritical fervor of emotional conviction, the 
illusions of adolescence are insisted upon as the ultimate 
validities of maturity. It is the story of an artist of achieved 
position. a social favorite and a matrimonial prize, and of a 
prominent woman of sterling character and similar physique, 
universally liked but never loved, who suddenly discover their 
real selves through discovering each other. There being no 
convenient hindrances to their immediate union, they natu- 
rally proceed to manufacture some; and an understandir2 
fate (in the person of Mrs. Barclay) obligingly adds irrevoca- 
ble misfortune to the barricade. When each of the partici- 
pants in the romance has proved, to his or her complete 
satisfaction, the heroic possibilities of their respective natures, 
we leave them hand in hand on the threshold of untroubled 
bliss. In other words, The Rosary, from the standpoint of 
seventeen, is a triumphant vindication of the only conceivable 
prognosis of life. For, at seventeen, life appears as a practi- 
cally endless condition confronting a marvelous, because a 
previously undreamed of, individuality that is just beginning 
to discover itself. That individuality’s greatest desire is self- 


expression. Self-expression’s two great needs are opportunity 
and an audience. And as youth is ambitious and impatient, 
romantic and ingenuous, it dreams of heroic difficulties (manu- 
factured if necessary) heroically overcome, once for all, 
before a perfectly sympathetic audience of one and deservedly 
rewarded by an enduring, though vaguely visualized, state of 
stable beatitude. 

It is difficult to imagine a normal seventeen-year-older of 
either sex who would not glory in The Rosary. It is equally 
difficult to imagine a reader to whom experience had revealed 
the deeper beauties and more pregnant griefs of life who 
could give it more than a reminiscent smile. And the only 
conclusion one can reach from its popularity is that some 
hundreds of thousands of one’s grown-up contemporaries are 
either suffering from arrested development or enjoying eternal 
youth. 


ET youth and maturity are in so far at one that they both 
see as the ultimate meaning of life “ joy beneath sor- 
row, joy through sorrow”; and this is also the message—or 
rather the impalpable spiritual precipitate—of Romain Rol- 
land’s prose epic, Jean Christophe (Henry Holt, $1.50), the 
novel which of all contemporaneous fictions stands perhaps 
the furthest sepdrated from The Rosary in its interpretation 
of this gospel. For the one asks us to evaluate all sentimen- 
tally; the other undertakes to evaluate all sentiment vitally. 
And between these two there is room -for all the law and the 
prophets. M. Rolland has chosen as the protagonist of his 
demonstration a German composer and musician whose in- 
tuitive and persistent and slowly oriented struggle for self- 
fulfillment he lays before us with so unobtrusive a clarity 
and with so aseptic a candor that his unbiassed and much- 
embracing comprehension wears (as the truest wisdom often 
does) the outward seeming of naiveté. As yet but four of 
the ten divisions of the novel have been translated from the 
original French. The rest is promised for the fall. 
J. B. Kerfoot. 





ARBwacK en 


“ HEAVENS, REGINALD, WHAT IS YOUR SISTER DOING IN THAT 
MEAL BAG AND WITH A COAL SCUTTLE ON HER HEAD? ” 
“PLAYING SHE’S A LADY.” 
































— Otho Cushing —— 








HISTORIC AFFINITIES 


DANTE AND LILLIAN RUSSELL, 





How to Live on 24 Hours a Day, by Arnold Bennett. Full in- 
structions for reclaiming waste hours, together with advice as to 
what crops to sow them to. A glowing prospectus of intellectual 
apple farming. 

The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome, by William Stearns 
Davis. Roman society and finance explained in the language ot 
Fifth Avenue and Wall Street 

The Japanese Letters of Lafcadio Hearn, edited by Elizabeth 
island. Fragments of unconscious literature; the spontaneous 
outpourings ef a delightful mind. 

Jean Christophe, by Romain Rolland. See preceding page. 

Justice, by John Galsworthy. The text of the play that altered 
English prison regulations. 

The Lady, by Emily James Putnam. Witty and scholarly essays 
upon successive European types of the “ female of the favored so- 
cial class.” 

The Married Life of the Frederick Carrolls, by Jesse Lynch 
Williams. An agreeably garrulous commentary upon a young 
couple’s experience with social shams and shibboleths. 

Mr. Ingleside, by E. V. Lucas. <A pleasant book in which we 
meet the friends and share the joys and responsibilities of an ama- 
teur book-worm and _ father. 

Nightshade, by Paul Gwyfine. A tale of romantic love and 
adumbrated horror. <A quasi-scientific ghost story. 

The New Machiavelli, by H. G. Wells. A deeply irteresting 
and stimulating story, containing, in effect, the intellectual auto- 
biography of the author. 


The Rosar), by Florence L. Barclay. See preceding page. 





Spread Exugle, by Gouverneur Morris. Catchy short stories in 
which familiar sentiment is dressed in new garb. 

Subconscious Phenomena. Conflicting theories succinctly ex- 
plained by leading authorities in excruciatingly technical language 

What Eight Million Women Want, by Rheta Childe Dorr. The 
practical resulis of the feminist movement up to date. 














“WHAT'S THE TROUBLE?’ 
“THAT FOOL BUG GOT ONE OF THE FIREFLY BOYS TO FILL HIS 
GASOLENE TANK.” 
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Life’s Family Album 


Mrs. Kate Masterson 


OR a long time we hesitated. It is 

something, you know, to inter- 

view a woman with a genuine sense of 
humor. 

But, of course, it just had to be done. 
But how would such an awfully clever 
person as Mrs. Masterson receive us? 
Then, crowding all doubts into my 
nether consciousness, I plunged up the 
shaft of her apartment and in a mo- 
ment 

It was a great relief, we can assure 
you, to find her such a delightful per- 
son. We have known ladies with 
senses of humor, but she is not one of 
these. In an instant we were furiously 
discussing a cup of tea and launched 
into the very depths of a literary and 
Bohemian conversation. Her knowl- 
edge of it all was amazing. But then, 
she has been everywhere and seen 
everything. 

“Why, you were even a war corre- 
spondent, were you not?” we asked, 
ingenuously trying to make it appear 
as if this were not an interview, but 
merely a personal pleasure. 

“Yes. I was correspondent of the 
New York American during the Cuban 
insurrection.” 

“And you have written books? ” 





Encouragement for Persons Not 


Robust 

OT all kinds of races are to the 
husky, nor is it essential in every 
competition to smash the line. Soine 
things come by the mere day-by-day ap- 
plication of intelligence. The late John 
LaFarge, head of his profession and 
dean of the American painters, said two 
years ago that he had been an off-and- 
on ill man for more than forty years, 
since a time (1867) when he was para- 
lyzed by lead poisoning. ‘“ Notwithstand- 
ing,” he said, “I have done, I think, as 
much as any artist since that illness. 
Indeed, to point a moral, I think such a 
condition is an enormous incentive to 

struggle.” 


Pretty Dry, After All 


The city of Worcester, with less than one- 
fifth of its normal water supply in_the res- 
ervoir, is facing a water famine.—December 
News Item. 


ORCESTER must be thankful that 

a year ago, after one dry year, 

she voted wet. At least, she will have 
beer. 


“Oh. yes—The Dobleys and The 
Thirteenth Apostle. I have also writ- 
ten a three-act comedy, and am at 
work on a book of my journalistic 
experiences to be called ‘ The Grind.’ ” 

“ And didn’t vou once take a prize?” 

“Two of them. One was in the Sun 
contest, for the best poem answering 
‘The Man with the Hoe,’ and the 
other was one presented by Munsey’s 





for the best topical poem. Get down, 
pussy, and don’t bother the young man.” 
Mrs. Masterson is a great lover of 
cats. And so are we. So we con- 
tinued to hold her favorite—albeit such 
a big armful—and said: 
“Can’t you tell us something about 


yourself? Something that our 
readers——” 

“Dear me! I was born in New- 
burgh, N. Y., educated at convent 


schools, and did my first work for 
Lire, Puck and Judge while at school 
in Brooklyn. I wrote for the New 
York Mirror for ten years, running 
there a matinée girl department. Then 
I have been a contributor to practically 
all of the magazines for years. I have 
even had appendicitis.” 4 

“But your sense of humor?” 

“How can one be a journalist all 
ene’s life without having one? Why, 
no woman could survive.” \ 

“And your delightful style?” 

“Hard work did that, I guess.” 

“ Pussy,’ we whispered, “vou have 
chosen a very wise and interesting per- 
son for a companion.” 

Pussy opened and shut his eyes 
thoughtfully. Then he purred gently, 
and we knew by that purr that he fully 
approved of our observation. 
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A FUTURE AMERICAN AND HIS ANCESTORS 
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Successful 
“Has Perry ever done anything to add 
to the gayety of nations?” 
“Yes. He tries to speak French, Ger- 
man and Italian when he is in those 
countries.” —Harper’s Bazar. 


Irreverent 

Robert, aged ten, was playing with the 
other boys on the corner of Nineteenth 
and Tioga streets, when his mother, who 
had been listening to his conversation, 
called him. 

“ Robert,” she began in a_e grieved 
tone, “I never thought I’d hear you 
swearing.” 

“Why, I wasn’t swearing, mother,” 
the boy defended himself. “I only said 
‘the devil.’ That isn’t swearing.” 








His Money’s Worth 


“Sixtane shilluns a da’ did they 
charrge me for my room at the hotel in 
Lunnon!” roared Sandy, indignantly, on 
his return to Croburgh Burghs from a 
sight-seeing expedition. 

“Ou, aye, it wasna cheap,” agreed his 
father; “ but ye must ’a’ had a gey fine 
time seein’ the sichts.” 

“Seein’ the sichts!” roared Sandy. 
“I didna see a sicht a’ the time I was in 
Lunnon. Mon mon, ye dinna suppose I 
was going to be stuck that much for a 
room, an’ then no get the proper use 
o’t! "—Tit-Bits. 


Work Both Ways 


“He knows all the best people in 
town.” 

“Why doesn’t he associate with them, 
then?” 

“They know him.”—Cleveland Leader. 


A Certified Songster 


Prima Donna: I have here a certifi- 
cate from a doctor to the effect that I 








“Well,” replied the mother quickly, 
“maybe it isn’t exactly swearing, but it 





can’t sing to-night. 










is making light of sacred things.” 
—Philadelphia Times. 





“THE WEIGH OF ALL FLESH.” 


MANAGER: Why go to all that trouble? 
I'll give you a certificate that you never 
could sing !—Tit-Bits. 
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Late King Edward’s 
Physician 
Dr. Ernest Ott, Marienbad: 


| a number of years in my practice 
| 
| sults have been notably good in 


it was desirable to build up the 





culation of the blood,”’ 


DAVID BELASCO 


Says: 





hungry tissues and possessing unique tonic and reconstructive qualities. They also know from their own observa- 
Marie tion what Sanatogen has done for others. They have watched its revivifying action upon persons whose nervous 
Thave becu using Sanatogen for strength had been undermined by overwork, worry or disease, they have observed how it has infused renewed 
with excellent results, ‘These ree energy, life and elasticity into starved nerves, how it has regenerated the appetiie, digestion—in short, how 
the case of elderly people when Wonderfully it has helped to make the human machinery fit to perform its functionsin the most perfect manner. 
strength, to stimulate the bodily 1 Here are on file with the owners of Sanatogen no less than 15,000 letters from practising physicians praising, 
functions, and to improve the cir- endorsing Sanatogen. Truly, a magnificent monument to the value of this food-tonic. 

But no less impressive is the enthusiastic testimony of patients themselves. Men and women in the fore- 
| front of human endeavor, statesmen, prelates, authors, lawyers, have written above their own signatures of 
The eminent dramatic author, the wonderful benefits received from Sanatogen. 





—‘‘and you must take 
Sanatogen regularly 
for several weeks’’ 


hyp urgent advice is given by 
physicians day by day in every 
civilized land—wherever sufferers from 
starved nerves and poor digestion seek 
relief. There is reason for this. Physi- 
cians know that Sanatogen is a substance 
capable of supplying the real needs of a 
starved, overwrought nervous system— 
that it is a scientific combination of 
albumen and organic phosphorus --a 
compound eagerly absorbed by the 

























“It gives me pleasure to let you 
know the wonderfully beneficial 
results I have experienced from 
the use of your Sanatogen. It has 
a most invigorating effect upon 
the nerves and I heartily recom- 
mend it to all who, like myself, 














are obliged to overwork. After 
my personal experience 1 can 
readily vouch for its recuperating 
qualities.” 







We ask you earnestly to get acquainted with Sanatogen Investigate our claims first, if 

° you like, and we are only too 
glad to have you do so. Ask your doctor about it, and in any case write at once for our book “*Our Nerves of Tomorrow,”’ 
the work of a physician-author, written in an absorbingly interesting style, beautifully illustrated and containing 
facts and information of vital interest to you. This book also contains evidence of the value of Sanatogen which is as 
remarkable as it is conclusive. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 
Get it from your druggist—if not obtainable from him write the 


BAUER CHEMICAL COMPANY, - 45 East 17th Street, New York 
———————— 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE. 









If you go into the 
important matter of 
buying a piano with an open 
mind—and a determination 
to get the best at the fairest 
price—the chances are you'll 


buy a Packard 












Adding the 
new group of 


eedle to the Victor is like adding a 
pibes to a church organ. It gives 
S >. as beauty. 








Packard pianos—and piano players— 
are sold by the better dealers every- 
where—or direct by The Packard Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne, Indiana. Send for 
Catalogue GG—and our liberal pay- 
ment plan—to-day 
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apply you will find in 

Patience 
—— Fish Commissioner George M. Bow- 





ers has succeeded in planting the 
Chinook salmon in Lake Sunapee, N. H., 
and visitors to the Ben Mere now catch 
four and five pound Chinooks at the 
Hedgehog. 

It took forty years to plant Pacific sal- 
mon in the East—a work of patience. 

“Yes, it has been a work of patience,” 
said Commissioner Bowers in an inter- 
view in Washington. “ Such patient 
work makes me think of the ticket agent 
in the railway station. 

“A woman said to the ticket agent 
angrily: 

“*Look here, sir, I’ve been standing 
before this window twenty-five minutes!’ 

“The agent, a gray, withered little 
man, answered gently: 

“* Ah, madam, I’ve been standing be- 
hind it twenty-five years.’ ” 

—Boston Herald. 





Fibre Needle 

b gatas o om Se , elation. Its mu- 
Victor Full-tone Needle G } or. : z * ig.Spiooth, soft, and 
gives great volume of  @ volui itty With this 
sound, that fills a large your records will 
hall, and is heard above ever, and you will 
ordinary conversation. It n them a quality 
makes music loud enough ou never heard in 
for dancing. s before. 


For 50 cents yor i eeaatadll. 
box altered sO. aS ‘ 
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Te T ‘ake Better Pictures New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 22th ef each month 


ALLEN’S | FOOT-EASE! 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen's Foot-Ease, the antiseptic powder 

for the feet. It relieves painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly takes the 
sting out of corns and bunions. It’s the 
Sreatent comfort discovery of the 
age. Allen’s Foot-Ease makes tight-fitting 
or new shoes feel easy. It is a certain remedy 
for ingrowing nails, sweating, callous, and 
tired, aching feet. We have over 30,000 testi- 
monials. TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold every- 
where, 25c. Do mot accept any substitute. 


a R E TRIAL PACKAGE 
sent by mail. 
MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET POWDERS, 


. ‘ 7 the best medicine for Feverish, Sickly Chil- 
better, though Dr. Brown is still in at- “Ina pinch, dren. Sold by Druggists everywhere, 


€. P. Goerz American Optical Co., 321D, E. 34th St., N.¥. City tendance.”—Black and White. me eed s Alta soul they = \ 
- . 'e . , . . 










“>Have you reached the point where you 
are not Satisfied with ordinary pictures—where The Surest Known 
* you would liké>an equipment that will always 
~ give you expert results? -Lf so, it 
_. is time you knew the 


GOERZ tens 


known among experts ‘as the highest grade 
lens that can he bought — universally used 








| 

“ Say, pa, what’s an endurance test?” | 
“ Living in the suburbs, my son.” 

—Harper’s Bazar. 


Well Meant 


A description of a wedding in the 

Evening News explains that “the bride 
by war ph phers and prof ls who must get periect . . ° c 
results even under Gticulties. You can have your own camera was charmingly though becomingly 
equipped with the Goerz Lens. Ask your dealer, or dressed.” It reminds us of the re- 


"Send for Our Book on “Lenses and Cameras” porter’s note: “The patient is much 
of the greatest value to anyone interested in good photography 
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on the spool end. 





If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 
If it isn’t Eastman, it isn’t Kodak Film. 


"NO 3 A FOLDING POCK: KODAK AK 
N° 3 A FOLDING & pa 


2 “HIER EAR 


_. J DEPENDABLE 


Safeguard your photographic results by making sure 
that it 1s genuine Kodak film with which you load your 
Kodak. Look for “N.C.” on the package and “‘ Kodak ” 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 











































OUR. FOOLISH 
CoNTEME ARIES 


*,G,C, 





Beneath the spreading mistletoe the vil- 
lage smithy stands, 

His sweetheart right beside him, takes 
in kers his hoary hands. 

He kisses her and kissés her—Oh! what 
a lovely sight! 

Says she, “ Hold on there, Jack.” Says 
he, “I am with all my might.” 

—Columbia Jester. 


Club Cocktails 


A BOTTLED DELIGHT 
















Simply strain 
through crac 
ice, and serve. 


The 
original 
bottled 
cocktail. Accept 
no substitute. 


Martini (gin base) and 
Manhattan (whiskey 
base) arethe most 
popular. Atall 

good dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Sole Props. 


Hartford 


New York 
London 





= vider tne Nation 
Drugs Act, appre! 















50 ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME $] 25 
COPPER PLATE, IN CORRECT SCRIPT - 
THE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
SAMPLE CARDS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST 


soci es 6€=XROSKINS  puita. 


938 Chestnut St. 

















Caroni Bitters—Best Tonic and Appetizer. 
plete without it. Sample on receipt of 25 cents. 
Oct. C. Blache & Co., 78 Broad St., N. Y., Gen’! Distrs. 





Her Fault 


A certain Scotch professor was left a 
widower in his old age. Not very long 
after he suddenly announced his inten- 
tion of marrying again, half apologeti- 
cally, adding, “I never would have 
thought of it, if Lizzie hadn’t died.” 

—Harper’s Magazine. 


No Rest 


“Are you in favor of woman suf- 
frage?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, yes! Enthusiastically,” he re- 
plied. 

“ Now, I wish you would tell me why 
you think women ought to forget their 
children and their household duties and 
get out into the world to mix up in 
political affairs. If you know of any 
good reason e 

“Good heavens! I beg your pardon. 
I merely said I was in favor of it to 
avoid arguing with you. Can’t a man 
be safe on any side any more?” 

—The Housekeeper. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
* Its purity has made it famous” 


No home com- 














ENGLISH TOURS 
By AUTOMOBILE 


PRIVATE CARS. GO WHERE YOU PLEASE. 


Illustrated Booklet Free By Post. 
MOTOR TOURING COMPANY, 


43 Pembroke Place, - Liverpool, England, 


Cables—“Travelling.” 
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7025 AGARS 


“MADE AT KEY West 








“Tuey charged like demons!” said a 
retired colonel excitedly at his club. “] 
never saw anything like it. The way they 
charged positively staggered me!” 

“What does he mean?” whispered a 
member to his neighbor. “Is he talking 
about one of his battles? ” 

“No,” replied the other; “he is talk- 
ing about the holiday he spent at the sea- 
side.”—Liverpool Mercury. 














OBS OER ATT RES S| | 


G. There’s an irresistable 
touch of Spring in the MARCH 
OUTING. 


G. It takes you By MOTOR 
BOAT to MT. MCKINLEY and 
to home life of a New Eng- 
land farm—from trout fish- 
ing and wing shooting prob- 
lems to a comparison of Eng- 
lish and American football 
by Walter Camp. 


@ And topping off with the 
most wholesome and red- 
blooded sort of cut-door fic- 
tion. 


q@ Secure it from your news-dealer 
to-day, $.25—$2.50 a year. Write 
for 1911 prospectus. 


OUTING PUBLISHING comPany%) 


315 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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You Can’t Go Wrong When 











tT 
= Tecla’s Artificial Gems You Buy A STAR. There 
lid a e 

+ | TECLA PEARLS Are Five Reasons Why. 
they 

are successfully rivalling their confreres of nature. 1. STAR Blades are forged from the 

ed a Many a story, more interesting than any related finest Sheffield steel. They are hand 
king in fiction, could we unfold of the copies we have made and individually made through- 
talk achieved of celebrated jewels, so perfect in de- out. You can't get a better blade. 
poss tail, color and all the subtle little unevennesses of They take a marvelously keen edge— 






nature, as to deceive not merely the owner cf 
the original piece, but also the cleverest of 
experts. 


and keep it. Many STAR blades have 
been used constantly for over twenty 
years. 


2. STAR Blade Clip is self-adjusting. 
It insures always perfect alignment of 
the blade. No other safety razor has 
this necessary device. 


3. STAR Lather Cup affords ample 


room for the accumulation of lather 








The color of Professor Tecla’s Pearls is nature’s 
very own, and therein lies the great strength of 
his position. 


TECLA 












NEW YORK PARIS while shaving. If you have ever used 
398 Fifth Avenue 10 Rue de la Paix the ordinary safety razor you know the 
LONDON NICE convenience this means. 
7 Old Bond Street 16 Avenue Masséna 





4. STAR Frame Hinges make clean- 
ing easy and quick. Fingers are not 
plastered with lather. Razor is always 
clean. Simply turn back the frame and 
run water through it. Then snap into 
place again. 

5. STAR Guarantee means that if you 
are not satished with a STAR you 
purchase, you can send it direct to us 
and have it replaced or your money 
refunded, as you wish. You take no 


risk when you buy. The STAR musé 


make good. 


If your dealer doesn’t sell the STAR, write us 
PRICE, AS 
ILLUSTRATED $3.75 
Other Styles from $1.50 to $20. 


No other Branches or Agents 
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Ballade of Remembrance 






HOUGH editors send me regrets 
On cards that are oblong and white— 

(I know that the fiends have their pets 

And take everything that they write 

Though it may be feeble and trite!) 
Yet this is my song through the strife: 

I am not an amateur quite— 
I once had a poem in LIFE. 
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———— 
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Whene’er some successful one frets 
My soul till I’m tempted to fight 
By telling of all that he gets 
For poetry brilliant and bright, 
I draw myself up to my height ; 












































































































With words that should cut like a knife KAMPFE BROTHERS gFE &% 
TOR I tell the vainglorious wight: 8-12 Reade St. = — iy 
and “T once had a poem in LiFe!” New York City * - 
Eng- His pomp and his pride this upsets, 
fish- It severs the string of his kite; 
yrob- | j= 
io = * 
Eng A Happy Marriage 
tball . Depends largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not 
come intelligently of itself, 
the nor correctly from ordinary ; 
every-day sources. It shows that ballades, triolets, The muse with me seldom coquets— 
red- SEXOLOGY And epics of strength and of might I once had a poem in Lire! 
fi I could do for folk to recite, Sellem Knott. 
7 . . . —_—____—— 
Cc — (Iilustrated) That I with ideas am rife 
illiam H. Wailing, A.M.,M.D., i i x Thi > wai indite— ‘Ww ” . lew York > 
Wholesome way in owe. Renna 7-D., imparts in a clear Which I only wait to indite “W HERE, asks the New York He rald, 
Rnowicise a Young Man Should Have. I once had a poem in Lire. “was Gifford Pinchot when the light 
‘wiedge a Young Husband Should H e , . ” 
iealer Raowledge a Father Should Have. L ENVOI went out? 
Write maietias a janie, Shotkd Imare to Hts Som. My fountain pen gushes and jets He seems to have been getting another 
Knowledge 2 Young Woman Should Have. As though the ink came through a fife, match.—Chicago Record-Herald. 
nowledge an Young Wife Should Have. be 
eninase a Mother Should Have. 
Medic edee a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. e ‘ ” 
cal Knowledge a Wife Should Have. Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with all 
NY All in one volume. Iftustrated, $2, postpaid. Wine, spirit and soda beverages. Appetising, ealth- 
TY 5 Write for “Other People's Opinions’? and Table of Contents. ful, to use with Grape Fruit, ag ee ee 
i HY Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, in 
uritan Pub. Co., 776 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. stamps. C. W. ABROTT & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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A Cure? 


FJ ICKET had one bad habit. 
Although he possessed a comfort- 
able establishment, with ample means 
to gritify his tastes, he would insist 
upon turring out the gas wherever he 
went. 

It annoyed him to burt. useless gas. 

Mrs. Wicket got desperate about it. 

“It’s really absurd,” she said. ‘ Why, 
you don’t think anything of spending 
fifteen or twenty dollars cn a superfluous 
dinner; and last spring did }ou not leave 
your fur coat in your closet without a 
thought, and would it not have ‘een 
eaten up by inoths if I had not rescued 
it? Yet you go about making every- 
body’s life miserable, with this ridicu- 
lous habit.” 

While she had been talking, Wicket 
had reached up and turned off the gas 
jet, so that objects in the room were 
barely visible. 

“As long as you are going to talk 
and not read, my dear,” he said, “ there 
is no use in having this glare. Please 
repeat now what you saic; I couldn’t 
take it in as long as t'iat sght was 
on.” 

Mrs. Wicket repeated it, and her hus- 
band listened attentively. 

“ What you say, my dear,” he replied, 
“is perfectly true. I acknowledge my 
faults in other ways. I wish they were 
otherwise. Some day I may be perfect 
in all respects, but for the present I am 
trying to do one thing supremely well. 
If I can eventually overcome this fright- 
ful waste of gas it will give me a little 
standpoint to cling to while I go and 
regenerate the rest of my _ character. 
Now, you see, that is the mistake that 
so many people make. They don’t con- 
centrate. I am doing it with gas, and 
I am going to keep at it. When it comes 
to gas I am getting normal. In all 
other respects I am not, but I hope to be 
some day.” 

“Have you considered,” said Mrs. 
Wicket feelingly, “‘the annoyance you 
are causing others? Only yesterday I 
had-a waitress leave the house because 
you turned off the gas in her room. 
And the cook says sf 

“Has she been using that gas range 
again!” exclaimed Wicket, growing ex- 
citable. 

“No. How could she, when you have 
disconnected. But I hardly believe she 
will stay.” 

“True,” muttered Wicket absently. 
“Now I remember that I did disconnect 
it. My dear, I am sorry that this mat- 
ter causes you trouble; but that is be- 
cause you are all wrong. It’s immoral 
to waste; I cannot go against my prin- 
ciples.” 

“You ought to get mad at the sun. 
Think of the awful waste going on 
there.” 

“Ah! It is by arguments like that, 
my dear, that consciences are kept quiet. 
No! Mine tells me that it is wrong to 





waste gas. I shall stick by its voice in 
spite of everything.” 

And Wicket did. Everywhere he 
went he left behind him a trail of dark- 
ness. Occasionally he would try to read, 
but it soon became evident that the un- 
easiness caused by the burning light was 
too much for him. 

At last Mrs. Wicket could stand it no 
longer. 

She determined to consult a‘specialist. 

“It’s a mania with him,” she said in 
conclusion. “And it seems to be grow- 
ing worse.” 

“ Come back to-morrow,” said the spe- 
cialist, “and I will see if I can think of 
some remedy.” 

The next morning, when she returned, 
he smiled confidently. 

“T think that I can cure your hus- 
band,” he said. “ When is his birth- 
day?” 

“ Next week.” 

The specialist then gave her his pre- 
scription. 

* ~*~ * * ~ * * 


When Wicket came home to dinner on 
the evening of his birthday he found the 
gas jets going. In obedience to his habit 
he started to turn them all out, when Mrs. 
Wicket stopped him. 

“Wait a moment, my dear,” she said, 
lighting them over again, “I have a sur- 
prise for you—a little birthday present. 
Perhaps, after you have received it,” 
she smiled gleefully, “ you won’t be so 
anxious to turn down that gas.” 

She held in her hand a large envelope. 

“That’s awfully good of you,” said 
Wicket, for aside from his peculiarity he 
was a model, “ but, my dear, would you 


ATE A CLOCK AND ALL IS WELL 
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RECENT FICTION 
THE FLY ON THE WHEEL 


mind, say, turning out half those jets? 
We could get along——” 

“Open the envelope and see. Maybe 
you will change your mind.” 

Wicket opened the envelope and 
spread out the official paper. 

“ What’s this?” he exclaimed. “ Why, 





my dear 

“It’s a certificate of stock in the gas 
company. I bought it for you. You are 
now one of the principal stockholders.” 

She smiled joyfully. 

“Now, dear, you won’t want to turn 
out that gas any more, will you?” 

In reply Wicket reached up and turned 
off all the jets but one. 

“ Why not?” he replied. ‘“ What dif- 
ference does it make to a gas com- 
pany how much gas one burns? They 
send in their bill just the same, don’t 
they?” 





String Wanted 


OW many husbands and wives are, 

at this moment, throughout the 

length of this broad and presumably en- 

lightened land, looking for a piece of 
string? 

Why is it that there is never any 
string when you need it most; why is it 
that the best you can ever do in the 
most acute domestic emergency is to find 
in some old drawer—after desperately 
searching for what seems hours—nothing 
but a diabolical tangle of fiendish knots, 
a frightful mixture of irregular ends? 

We have open plumbing, innumerable 
bathrooms, gas and electricity, telephones 
and automobiles—why not string? Why 
not good string, long and unknotted and 
fitted to hold the monumental bundle 
that we are doing up for the relatives in 
the country? 

The attention of Congress is respect- 
fully called to this vital matter. 
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FROM LONDON 
CONTINENT 


Shortest and Smoothest Sea Trip. 


New Palace Steamers, Largest and Fastest crossing the Channel, via 


QUEENBORO-FLUSHING ROUTE 


The Quickest and Most Convenient Route from England 


Showing Every Detail of Delightful Tours, including 


to 
Northern and Central Europe. Write for Booklets and Itineraries 


SIDE TRIPS THROUGH HOLLAND 


The Picturesque Wonderland of Europe 


at very small expense—3 days—5 days—7 days, from 
London, Paris, Berlin—start any time, from anywhere. 
Cc, BAKKER, General American Agent, Netherland State Railways— 

Flushing Royal Mail Route, Dept. D, 355 Broadway, New York 



































Some Reason 


DEAR LIFE: 

Why do so many of your Anti-Suf- 
frage readers and contributors seem 
to be so agitated lest giving women the 
right to vote will make them neglect 
their homes and ch‘ldre>? 

My husband votes regularly and 
never neglects his business, nor his 
wife and children. Every woman can’t 
hold office any more than every man. 
My husband couldn’t, and you don’t 
stand much show, either. How much 
of a year is a woman going to spend 
at the polls (when she votes)? It 


takes me about half an hour to do my 
marketing in the afternoon when the 
two children are at school, and would 
probably take me about ten minutes to 
Do you expect 


actually cast my vote. 






+» Philip Morris 
3 ccuoon Cigarettes 


He A first introduction brings f 
' | a permanent preference. 
Ts c b e b d 

fa] inbores’ 29C theaters SIC | 
Ry Often dinner size t 

. In Cork and Plain Tips | 

dec | ** The Little Brown Box ”’ 
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he Pennsylvania Station 








This is the Main Entrance to the magnificent 
new granite station located in the 


Heart of New York City 


One Block from Broadway 
At 32d Street 


used by all through trains between New York and Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, and the 
West; and between New York and Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Richmond, Atlanta, New Orleans, Florida, and the 


South, over the 


ENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Apply to any Ticket Agent of the Pennsylvania System, or connecting 
lines, for tickets, time of trains, and Pullman reservations. 


































us to hang around the polls like men 
in a pool-room? There 
women privilege 


would be 
and go 
ramping and tearing around, but if it 
weren't it would be some- 
thing else, as there has been that class 
since Noah’s time. 


abuse the 
“votes ” 


It is a comfort, 
though, to be able to supply amuse- 
ment for a type of men who only 
ceased chortling at hoop-skirts when the 
hobble skirts came in, and who always 
laugh uproariously at the dear old fa- 
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vorite, the story of the mouse that broke 


un the Suffragettes’ meeting. 


Lire? 
girls. 
what 


playing to. I mean 


(Continued on page 506) 





In Every Store 


By the 
way, haven’t you used that yet, dear 
It is an awful good joke on the 
I can’t help wondering what gal- 
lery Kate Masterson (if it isa lady) is» 
masculine 


Houbigant=Paris s::?*ist 


Qualitv Only, 



















































‘Lie oe” 

















































einem 


NO WASTE the last remaining wafer of each 
cake, if moistened, will adhere to the fresh cake 


The Soap that is all Soap 
Unmixed with Water 


Solid Value 


Water is cheap. That is why you get 
so much of it in common toilet soaps. 
Pears is all pure soap in every particle, 
so that, although its first cost may be a 
trifle more than that of the ordinary 
soap, it lasts so long that its ultimate 
cost is very much less. Thus, as a mat- 
ter of economy alone, it possesses un- 
doubted advantages over the low-priced 
soaps, composed of water and the low 

| grade materials which injure the skin. 


Other Value 


Being waterless, Pears never dries up—never 
shrinks. It remains hard all through, in any 
climate, and will wear as thin as a sixpence. 
Another point of value is that being of such 
purity and efficiency in every particle, a very 
little of it gives a sufficient profusion of lather 
for toilet or bath, while in regard to cleansing 
and beautifying properties, there is nothing in 
the whole range of saponaceous prelude to equal 
Pears, which is matchless for the complexion. 


The Soap that lasts twice 
as long as ordinary soaps 


Pears’ 
S 0A P 


15c. a Cake for the Unscented 











From Our Readers 


(Continued from page 505) 


gallery. That dear little wife and 
home and motherly influence business 
does not ring sincere. A good mother 
is always a good mother, Lirg, and the 
best are the ones that advertise it least. 

Not being fond of publicity (being 
a model wife) and never having been 
introduced to whomsoever will receive 
this letter, I will remain anonymous 
and ignorant, but willing to learn. 

A. C. M. 


For Principles 
Epitor oF LIFE: 

“The Warren Case” is creditable of 
you—it is characteristic of Lirr, being 
the sort of a thing that makes LIFE a 
really valuable instrument in govern- 
ment and society. I don’t care 
whether Warren goes to jail, but I 
do care if the agencies of government 
are employed improperly, and I do 
care if the newspapers which are per- 
mitted liberties on the plea that they 
serve public interests indulge the lib- 
erties without rendering the service 
promised and due. 

Sincerely, 
Howarp SHARP. 

BARTLESVILLE, OKLA., 

February 7, IQII. 


Very Likely 
Dear LIFE: 

There has been much said of late, 
and especially through your columns, 
in regard to “ Why a Man Should Not 
Marry a Suffragette.” 

Is there not some ground why a 
woman should not marry a man who 
is opposed to votes for women? It 
seems there is, and it seems such a 
question would be as interesting to 
you as the one chosen. 

May I have at least an answer to 
such an inquiry in your next issue, if 
you insist on no contest on this ac- 
count? Yours, 

AmpitTious STUDENT. 

January 23, IQII. 











Nurses Outfitting 
Association 


54 W. 39th St., 
New York 


Home Bureau House 
Near Fifth Avenue 


CORRECT 


























For Maids 
For House 
and Street 


Imported 
Novelties 
Uniforms 
Aprons Collars 
Cuffs Caps Etc. 
Send for 
Catalog O. 
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ae of the Road 


The National 40 meets no su- 
perior on hill or road. The great 
reserve of power in the big, flexi- 
ble, untiring motor (5 in. x 544 
in.) carries you past any car 
which you may sight far ahead 
with swift, silent majesty. There 
is a joyous feeling of pride and 
prestige for the driver of the 
National 40, which has demon- 
strated its greater power, speed 
and stamina in the leading speed 
classics of the year. 


Three Nationals entered the 
1910 Vanderbilt. All three were 
running at the finish. Two of 
them took third and fourth. 
* National won the 301-450 cu. 
in.class race at Fairmount Park. 
National won the Illinois 
Trophy race at Elgin and sec- 
ond and third in the Elgin Na- 
tional. It cleaned up the 
Algonquin Hill Climb. 


King of the Speedway 


National won the big race at 
Atlanta in May. It won many 
of the longest races at ‘ndia- 
napolis. National has won in 
the five big 1910 Speedway 
meets, 20 Firsts, 27 Seconds 
and 23 Thirds—-more places 
than the next two makes com- 
bined. 


Big, luxurious and attractive 
in every line, the National 
creates genuine admiration 
wherever it goes. 

Open Touring Car, Open Toy Tonneau, 
Speedway Roadster, $2,500 
Fore-door Touring, Fore-door Toy, 2,600 
Fore-door Seven-Passenger Touring, 3,000 
Luxurious Limousine, 
Fore-door, $4,000; Open 3,750 
National Motor Vehicle Co. 


1012 E. 22d Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 








We Are Too Far East 
DEAR LIFE: 

If you don’t mind my saying it I 
think most of your “ Suffragette” mat- 
ter rather vuigar and your personal 
remarks about some of the women in- 


—_— 
— ——<—= 


(Concluded on page 507) 
N AND MUSICAL 
Ss M COMPOS'!TIONS 
—That are successful—bring fame and cash to their writers 
Send us your manuscript, or write for FREE PAR! [CULARS. 
Publication guaranteed if accepted. 
H. Kirkus DuGDALE Co., Desk 21, Washington, D. C. 
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IT’S AMERICA’S 
FAVORITE WINE 


Made in America by the best French 
process. That’s why 








Gold Seal Champagne 


Special Dry-Brut 


costs just HALF what you'd have to 
pay for an imported wine of equal 
quality. It is sparkling, 
clear, with a rare, ex- 
quisite tone and flavor. 


“All wine—no duty.” 


URBANA WINE CO. 


Urbana, N. Y. 


























From Our Readers 


(Concluded from page 506) 


terested in the movement rather nasty. 
Probably each of your editors is quite 
sure he is “chivalric,” too. On the 
whole, I think you’d better come 
West, where the atmosphere is health- 
ier and where women interested in 
public movements are given better 
treatment—less persistently misrepre- 
sented than by you and half-baked 
journalists like that Barry, whose stuff 
I read the other day. 
Very truly yours, 
LINCOLN READER. 


From a Workingman ? 

Dear Lire.—Your splendid maga- 
zine has been a source of weekly joy 
to me for over a year. But in the last 
number, on page 264, entitled “The 
Warren Case,” there is such a perver- 









































| Chocolates New- 
| Different-Better 


| Johnston’s Chocolates Extraordinary are created by the 
i 
\ 





great candy artists at Johnston’s for certain folks who want 
something new—different—better in chocolates. 


The handsome lavender package contains three remov- 
able trays of different, extra heavily covered, quality 
chocolates. 

Each piece you eat you will probably pronounce more delicious 
than the one before. But that is for you to judge. 


Johnston’s Chocolates Extraordinary—a beautiful big package 
of quality chocolates for one dollar. 


The better dealers sell Johnston’s Chocolates. 


Sample Box 


For five 2c stamps to cover postage and packing, we will send 
to your address a generous sample of any of the 
Johnston favorites. 


‘ Chocolates for Every Taste 


Chocolates Extraordinary 

Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Almonds 
Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Creams 
T-R-I-A-D Chocolates 
Innovation Sweets 

Original Dutch Bitter Sweets 
White Cherries in Maraschino 
—Chocolate Dipped 
























sion of the truth that I feel called 
upon to write you. 


Any one who has followed the 
career of the “Appeal to Prejudice,” 
or that of its editor, Mr. Warren; 
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LIQUEUR 


Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


The original and 


nowned product is now 





nuine Chartreuse has always been and still 
is made by the Carthusian Monks (Péces Chartreux), who, since 
their expulsion from France, 
Spain; and, although the old labu ls and insi 

onks have been adjudged by the Federal Courts of this country 
to be still the ty mand 


have been loca 


roperty of the Monks, their world-re- 
ys known as“Liqueur Péres Chartreux 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Bitjer & Co., 45 Broad 
Sole Agents for the United States. 





any one who has visited Girard and 
the “Appeal’s” plant, cannot but 
know that the Government’s action is 
more than justified, unless he or she 
is so saturated with the “class strug- 
gle” rot that their eyes are blinded 
to the facts Trusting that Lire con- 
tinues as an upbuilder of the best in 
this life, I remain, 
Respectfully, 
Mere B. Rounps (a working man). 
STANFORD UNIveRsItTy, CAL., 
February 2, 1911. 







at Tarragona, 
originated by the 





Legrand=Paris 


For Sale All Dealers. 





Best Perfumery and| 
Soaps at Moderate | 
Prices, 





way, New York, oe Se 
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Rhymed Reviews 





Buried Alive 


(By Arnold Bennett. Brentano’s) 


The painter Farrl, whose given name 
One hesitates to add, is Priam, 

Was shy and shrinking—just the same 
As Arnold Bennett is, and I am. 


(You’ve no conception, what a pest 
We find this constant lionizing !) 

Farrl only sought to paint his best 
Remote from crowds and advertis- 


ing. 


So when his valet, Leek, presumed 
To die and leave his situation 

Without due notice, Farrl assumed 
The rascal’s title, sins and station; 


While England gave the scamp a grave 
Marked “ Farrl.” With ceremonies 
splendid 
Beneath the Abbey’s hallowed pave 
They buried him—and Farrl at- 
tended. 


Now Leek had wooed, but never met, 
A widow-lady, Mrs. Challice; 

And Farrl, his valet’s pleasant debt 
Accepting, married buxom Alice. 


She made a most delightful wife, 
With homely joys her lord acquaint- 
ing; 
They would have led th: Perfect 
Life— 
If Farrl had only kept from painting. 


His painting tied him up in snarls. 
Because his works were past mis- 
taking, 
A dealer peddled them as * Farrls ”— 
And stood accused of picture-faking. 


Then Farrl, obliged to come to court, 
Beheld his hopes of peace grow 
fainter, 
Until a birthmark, spoiling sport, 
Revealed in him the planted painter. 


Why can’t they let us Artists be! 
Dear Public, we’re a timid species; 

Don’t bother Bennett, Shaw and me— 
We're busy writing Masterpieces. 


Arthur Guiterman, 
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The Disease Called Reading 


Almost all of our heaithy pleasures 
require, before they can be entered 
into, certain preliminaries which serve 
to fit one for their fullest enjoyment; 
which serve beforehand to emphasize 
their value, to focus our minds upon 
them and to make us realize their im- 
portance. 

When we go swimming in summer 
we have to make preparations for it 
beforehand. It thus becomes more or 
less of an art, the enjoyment of which 
depends upon our attitude at various 
stages in its progress. The same thing 
is true of games, of the meeting with 
friends and the drama. 

With reading the matter assumes a 
different course. No preparation is 
necessary; we can read at any time. 
Indeed, there is no time that we are 
not forced to read something, unless 
we lock ourselves up in a dark room. 

Nothing is more important than what 
we take into our minds. A proceed- 
ing, therefore, which means so much 
to us all ought to be safeguarded in 
some manner; it ought to be preceded 
by some fitting ceremonial in order 
that we may realize what we are do- 
ing. Instead of this, however, wet 
was once a noble art has degenera‘ed 
into a mental disease, with wh.ch 
everybody is afflicted. The vulgarest 
advertisement that grips us by accident 
at some unfortunate moment of the 
day may usurp the place that ought by 
right to be held by the children of 
genius. Reading to-day has become a 
rout, where mob law is supreme and 
the loudest voice draws the largest 
group. 


BS ADOAMS ~ 


Of course, in such a din no think- 
ing is possible. Every street faker has 
his outfit ready to spring at an instant’s 
notice. He touches a spring and a 
tripod unfolds in front of him. In 
another jiffy he has spread his wares 
in sight and is trumpeting them to the 
multitude with the glibness and smart- 
ness that come through this sorry 
trade. The one who can produce the 
most startling illusion has about him 
the biggest crowd. 

If it is true, as we have stated, that 
most of our legitimate pleasures re- 
quire preparation, the same thing is 
true for those who would practice the 
arts and crafts. The ability to earn a 
living being a test, no one can prac- 
tice a trade unless he has beforehand 
demonstrated a certain amount of skill. 

But any fool can write. Even leis- 
ure is not necessary any more, for 
what with our labor-saving devices it 
takes but a jiffy to transfer almost any 
sort of incoherency into print, and 
even less time to get it circulated. 

At bottom, the whole matter is one 
of mathematics. There are twenty-six 
letters in the alphabet; and it becomes 
merely a question as to the greatest 
number of combinations and sets of 
combinations that these letters can be 
arranged in. 

Thus we have become a lot of alpha- 
betical dope fiends, feeding incessantly 
on geometrical husks. 

If amid such a din a real thinker 
should arise among us, silence would 
be his only recourse. Only in this way 
could he express himself. 

‘1. 4 SA: 





“LOOKS LIKE A SHARPER, DON’T HE?” 
“suRE! HE IS. THAT’S FLIM FLAMINGO.” 
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5 Points Worth Remembering 


1 That only the finest Charente wine enters 
* MARTELL’S distilleries. 





2 That it is there distilled with utmost care 
* by MARTELL & CO. themselves. This 
ensures its extraordinary quality. 


3 That there are tens of thousands of punch- 
* eons developing and maturing in MAR- 
TELL’S stores. 


4 That consequently MARTELL & CO. never 
* have to bottle a Brandy until it is perfectly 
fit and ready for the mark it is to carry. 


5) That to call a Brandy better than MAR- 
* TELL’S is an empty boast—to beat MAR- 
TELL’S for Quality a frank impossibility. 


Remember these 5 points and always ask for 


' 
BRANDY 


Blue and 
Silver Label 


MARTELL’ 


THOMAS Cort 


SHOES 
OIRO 
LEO 

Thomas Cort Hand-Sewed Shoes possess an 
elegance of style—a perfection of fit—with 
which none but the finest custom-made shoes 


can Compare. 


Only the best selected leathers are used, tanned by the long-time 
process. They are sewed by hand, over custom lasts, by workmen 
whose whole lifetime has been spent in the making of shoes made to 
individual measure. 


Each pair of shoes is individually cut for right and left, from the 
same hide, thereby ensuring absolute uniformity in color and quality. 














There is a smart Thomas Cort Shoe for every occasion of Street, 
Dress and Sport, for men and women—at $8.00 to $15.00. One pair 
of Thomas Cort Shoes will outwear as well as outclass two pairs of 
ordinary shoes. 


Sold by fashionable bootshops in the large cities. 


Write for Style Brochure and 
name of nearest dealer. 


THOMAS CORT, NEWARK, N. J. 
‘ MARTIN & MARTIN 


1 East 35th St. - New York. 
BOULADOU 
39 Rue de Chaillot, Paris, 
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PLUPY 


THE REAL BOY 


BY 


JUDGE HENRY A. SHUTE 


Author of ‘‘The Real Diary of a Real Boy.” 


“It is an accurate photograph of New England life. It 
is absolutely true and it is extremely funny. The pictures 
are as accurate and asfunnyas thetext. JudgeShute can- 


not improve on this version of his story.” 
—The Sun, New York. 





53 full page 
silhouettes 
368 pages 

I2mo. 
$1.50 





FOR SALE 
EVERYWHERE 





“ He had tied the wrong rope.” 


RICHARD G. BADGER, Publisher, BOSTON 
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Gentlemens Furnishing oe, 


Everything in clothing and acces- | 
sories for the traveller by 


Motor, Boat or Rail. 


Send for traveller’s packing 
booklet, “DON’T FORGET.” 





BROADWAY, Cor. TWENTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK 




























































Receive everywhere 

the homage due to 

supremacy in quality. 
1911 


Spring Shapes 
Now Shown 








Largest marine ing 
a “ engine concern in t world 
—ai 3 H. P. Pumping and Stationary 


Motor $65.00, Write ¢, 
te develop 4h.p. Madein 1, Farm EngineCatalooae” Atm 


pRAY MOTORS 3H? 
ae 6 














Guaranteed 
2 end 3 ror te 36 b.p. 
GRAY MOTOR CO., 337 Leib 8t., Detroit, Mich, 


A Favcrite 


“Martha, dost thou love me?” jp- 
quired Seth of the Quaker maiden. 

“Why, Seth, we are commanded to 
love one another,” quoth the maiden. 

“ Ah, Martha, but dost thou feel what 
the world calls love?” 


“T hardly know what to tell thee, 
Seth. I have tried to bestow my love 
upon all, but I have sometimes thought 


that thou wast getting more than thy 
share.”—Detroit Saturday Times. 
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HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


FIRST 
OVER THE BARS 


BEST 
OVER THE BARS 


























Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 








Are You etemeatedl in 
the Automobile 
Industry? 


If so, you should surely become a sub- 
; scriber to the 


LEADING AND LARGEST MOTOR. 
ING PUBLICATION in the WORLD, 


THE 
CYCLE ann 


UTOMOBILE 
TRADE JOURNAL 


Published in Philadelphia. 2997 new 
subscribers were added to our books 
during the month of December alone. 
This was a partial result of a mail sub- 
scription campaign we are directing to 
100,000 Owners of Motor Cars. 

THE MARCH NUMBER 


is the 
1911 BIG VEHICLE REVIEW 


It will illustrate and describe 

EVERY MAKE OF CAR 
Gasoline, Electric and Steam Pleasure 
Cars; Gasoline, Electric and Steam 
Commercial Cars; 

also 

Motor Cycles and Motor Cycle Delivery 
Vans. Contains Price Index listing cars 
under their selling price. 


Send 25 cents NOW for this big 
MARCH NUMBER. Mention name 
of this paper and we will make you 4 
special subscription offer. 


CHILTON COMPANY 





Market and 49th Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“Bripcet, I feel so ill I wish you 
would not go out to-day. Couldn't you 
get what you are going for just as well 








to-morrow? ” 

“ Faith, an’ Oi can—to-morrow cr anny 
day. I was goin’ out to get mesilf a new 
job.”—Harper’s Bazar 
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The M. 8S. Borden Corpulency 
Reducer for Men and Women: 


“A TOFE” 


Reduces the Waist Line Or any 

| OTHER Corpulent Part in an 
4 Incredibly Short Time. 

A Treatment—NOT a Medicine. 


The discoverer of FATOFF considers herself one 
of Uncle Sam’s ‘‘assets’’ as a producer of something 
worth while—FATOFF, a product of real com- 
mercial value, at home and for export—and it's honest. 

YOU need it NOW if you're corpulent—take a 
FATOFF treatment to-night, and if you don’t do 
enough extra business to-morrow to more than make up 
the COST, it’s ‘‘one on the house.”’ 

Don't have cold feet—rub them with FATOFF 
and get new life into ’em! 

Literature mailed free in plain sealed wrapper. 

FATOFF FOR DOUBLE CHIN (a chin reducing 
wonder). Special size, $1.50. Full size, $2.50. 

Obtajnable at Riker’s, Hegemansand leading druggists 
| throughout the country, or trom 

Dept.“L,” M.S. BORDEN CO., 69 Warren St., N.Y. 
| (For years at 52 East 34th St.) 
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Fog at Albany 

The political situation at Albany is 
a beautiful exhibition of idealism and 
independent intelligence. When a man 
becomes a legislator he appears to 
lose ail perspective and all sense of 
humor. When he goes to the legis- 
lative halls he gets lost in a fog, com- 
pared with which a London fog is of 
crystal clearness. There must be a 
miasma surrounding such a place as 
Albany, as, by comparison, would give 
the Roman Campagna a reputation 
for a climate of wonderful salubrity. 

We see the Republican legislators 
voting to a man for Depew for Sena- 
tor. They must mean it for a joke 
or else it is done by men impervious 
to a joke even if accentuated by a pile 
The large majority of the 
voice. Not the 
Plainly that can- 





driver. 
Democrats hear a 
voice of the people. 
not penetrate the fog. 

A humorous thing is that the un- 
lucky Democrats will get the popular 








The 


Egyptian 


Cigarette 
of Quality 


AROMATIC DELICACY 
MILDNESS 
PURITY 
% 

At your club or dealer’s 


THE SURBRUG CO., Makers, New York 
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WART SrraAicny Rye 
STEWART SrRAGHT RYE, 


a SO A Yous NR 


EricHr YEARS OLD 



















VjORE Stewart Rye is used by 
the clubmen of America than 
by any other class of men. 


Stewart Rye is distilled for judicious, particular 
drinkers who insist upon an absolutely pure, a smooth, 
a palatable whiskey, even though it costs a little more 
per bottle than ordinary whiskies cost. 

Stewart Straight Rye is kept always in the homes of 
a large number of the most discriminating men. 

From grain to bottle every process of the making of Stewart 
Rye is under direction of Dr. Francis Wyatt, foremost fermenta- 
tion chemist in the United States. 

Stewart Rye is bottled at the distillery. 

Try it. 

If you have any difficulty in getting Stewart Straight Rye in 


your community advise us and we will see to it that you are 
promptly supplied. 


STEWART DISTILLING CO. 


a consolidation of 


CARSTAIRS, McCALL & CO. AND CARSTAIRS BROS. 
@ PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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blame for stupidity and_ betrayals, 
while the Republicans can be equally 
imbecile and yet go scot free of the 
reputation. 

It would seem that the people of 
this country are in the kindergarten 
stage of self-government. They have 
a hard row to hoe for the next few 
decades. 

There are other interests not iden- 
tical with, not compatible with, the 
interests of the people, but so very 
important. They dare not leave the 
S11 


unguided people to their own devices. 












And they have such an ingratiating in- 
fluence; such a persuasive way with 
them. 

There is critical need among us of 
a modicum of intelligence and some 
grains of fundamental honesty in 
meeting the situation. 


Henry H. Kee ter. 








Artistic Perfumer 
His Latest Novelty, 


Caron=Paris »=tscxoet 


Sold by the Best Stores. 
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Quality Products 


Table -cooking and 
Serving Specialties 
“‘for tables of taste”’ 


Sectional 
view. 


Our Coffee Percolators 


Starting with cold water, make coffee of a 
superior flavor as quickly as ordinary percolators 
starting with hot water—the coffee is ready to 
serve before the water boils. Simple, easy to 
clean, no valves, no clogging. 


# Transparent 
view’’ showing 
tea ball raised. 


Our Tea Ball Tea Pots 


The tea ball is raised or lowered without re- 
moving cover of pot—all dane by the knob. Bail 
and chain remain inside the cover at all times. 
Tea made in this pot is always uniformly deli- 
cious, It does not become stronger by standing, 
as the tea ball is then raised above the liquid. 

Made in solid copper, aluminum, nickel or 
silver plate. 

At leading dealers’. Write for Free Recipe 
Book and Catalogue Number C-26 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Merwen, Comnectict. 
ds kers Manni - Bowman Chafing Dishes 
4 makers, f vane 7 Food Pans, Eclipse Bread 
Makers, Alcohol Gas Stoves, Urn Uoffee Pere 
Jea Bali Tea Urns, Chafing Dish Accessories. 











“T’m sorry you’ve got to leave Eden 
and go to work simply because I gave 
you the rest of that apple,” said contrite 
Eve. 

“Never mind,’’ answered Adam. 
“The ultimate consumer always gets the 
worst of it.’’—Washington Star. 












The Wall Street Journal 


INVESTORS READ 





Not Clever 


“ Pantchenko the Poisoner,” is the 
headline of an item regarding the 
Russian doctor who killed Count de 
Lacy’s brother-in-law with diphtheria 
germs for a trifling fee of $200,000, 
and whose trial just now is one of the 
most sensational, rivaling that of 
Madame Steinheil. Why, in the name 
of common sense, didn’t he employ 
typhoid fever “germs” in the pre- 
tense of immunizing the Count from 
ever having that disease, as our army 
surgeons are doing with all soldiers 
and sailors who “ volunteer ”—under 
the pressure of the anger of their 
superior officers in case of refusal? 
Every such inoculation makes the 
lads ill (“reaction” is the technical 
term), and occasionally one of them 
will pass on, as the saying goes. It 
would have been easy enough for Dr. 
Pantchenko to exp!ain that it was ow- 
ing to some idiosyncrasy in the Count’s 
constitution that caused the “ acci- 
dent,” as an overweak heart, perhaps, 
according to the formula of our 
American physicians when a child dies 
after the employment of anti-toxin or 
vaccine virus. Then there would have 
been no occasion for confession and 
all the ungenteel sequel now so em- 
barrassing. 
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TEL ANESS 
Je sais que moins d’une goutle 

parfum Djer-Kiss con- 
Naincra n’iumporte quelle femme 
de sa supreme délicatesse et 


naffinement, —Kerhoff, Panis 


TRANSLATION: “‘I know that less than a drop 
of Djer-Kiss perfume will convince any woman 
of its supreme delicacy and refinement.”’ 


Sxtract, Sachet, Fase and i Powder 


At all dealers, Send 6c. for Sample of Extract. 








Alfred H. Smith Co., 41 West 33d St., New York 








COATS an 


RECEPTION ane | 
EVENING DRESSES. | 


> MILLINERY. 






















and will get a bad im. 

Pression of your housekeeping 
unless your silverware is bright 
and clean, 


WricH7’ ky 
SILVER (REAM 


used by over a million American. women, 
Absolutely nothing equals it for making silver 
look brilliant and new. Always ready for use. 
One housewife writes: ‘For fifteen years I 
have used only Wright’s Silver Oream on 
my silverware which has been in my family 
for four generations.’ 
A perfect polish for silverware, metalware, 
cut glass, marble, porcelain or enamel. 
Your, dealer knows about “‘Wright’s Silver 
Cream’’— insist on getting the genuine. 
Send 6 cents (in stamps) for a large sample jar. 


J. A. WRIGHT & CO., 180 Court St., Keene, N. H. 




















-A Change For The Better 


The nine-year-old boy of a Baltimore 
family, who is compelled by his parents 
to practice daily upon the piano, may not 
be a clever performer, but he has a pretty 
shrewd notion of the worth of an instru- 
ment, as well as a rather mature wit, 
as is evidenced by an incident in the 
household not long since. 

His father, upon returning home from 
a week’s absence, heard the lad plug- 
ging away at the piano. 

“When did you learn that new piece, 
son?” asked the parent. 


“Tt isn’t a new piece, dad,” answered 
the boy. “The piano has been tuned.” 
—Lippincott’s. 
EL 
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Old 
Overholt Rye 


Dependably the same 
—always—mellow, 
rich, pure—a deli- 
ciousness never to 
be forgotten 
Distilled 
and Bottled 
in bond by 


A. Overholt 
& 








Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
























YOUR IDEAS MAY BRING YOU A FORTUNE | 
Write for our Free Book ; gives list of needed inventions: tells how 
to protectthem, Patents Obtained or Fee Returned. | 


No charge for report as to patentability; send sketch or model, | 
Patents advertised for sale free. 


H. Ellis Chandlee & Co. suites. Rornot Ildg.Washington..C, 


Chesterton. on Love and War 


Gilbert K. Chesterton, England’s bril- 
liant writer, says he has grown used to 
millionaires dictating war; but when it 
comes to millionaires dictating peace, he 
rebels The “ vitai mistake” which Mr. 
Carnegie and other peace advocates 
make, we are told, is in thinking that 
wars arise from hatred. On the con- 
trary, they always arise from love—from P _ Zt 1 : 
the honorable love men have for their j ‘ 
own possessions or the black and furtive Le e 
love for some one else’s possessions. The ce Style means Smartness —With the 
Greeks and Trojans did not hate each waggle 
other. There is hardly a spark of hatred WwW G t d 
in the Jliad. That, says Mr. Chesterton, ear uaran ee 
writing in the Jillustrated London News, } 
is the case with all real soldiers: “A von Galuaflaty are recognized Style Standards, They really set the 
real soldier does not fight because he has mode in hats each season. Not in extremes beyond the limit of 


pamething thet Se Sates in foont of Gin. good taste. But in distinctiveness—and smartness. 
He fights because he has something that 


he loves behind his back. Tolstoy and Of the quality of von fal mas Jy there can be no question. Every 
other advocates of an abject submission dealer is authorized by us to guarantee that vn Gal mat Jlliy are not 
have often urged this fact of the non- H affected by climatic or weather conditions—also to guarantee your 


existence of hatred as an argument for . . 

; aa a satisfaction—or your money refunded. 

the non-existence of war. The little ; , 

French peasant (says Tolstoy) does not ' ‘ i Prices $3, $4 and $5. At your dealer’s—or ifhe cannot supply you, write for Spring 

really hate the little German student: and Summer Style Book “‘ T’’ and we will fill your order direct from factory if 
ise piecoageas te sisi you indicate style wanted and give hat size, your height, weight and waist 











why then should they fight? The answer > , Bias measure. Add 25c to cover cost of expressage. 


comes with all the most high and dis- ' ; 

dainful thunders of the human soul. “ ‘ ‘ ; 

They fight because they love, not because ee # We are Makers of the Halls, Celebrated $3 Hat 
they hate; the Frenchman strikes be- ; 


cause France is beautiful, not because a 4% Li. 
German happens to be ugly. The Ger- ¥ ” be FACTORIES: awes V0 WHOLESALE 
man strikes because Germany must be } Danbury, Conn. id OFFICES: 


loved, not because France cannot be Niagara Falls 


INCORPORATED New York 
isch mad coat a aaa is ae } Ontario, Canada 1178 Broadway, New York Chicago—Boston 














have understood and allowed for this 


Knowledge of Car is Essential to Owner fectional root of military energy, ali 





— #  cineiane their words will be wind and waste.” It 








pe ft is hard, the same writer concludes, to 

If owners would take the time to properly master make people love the negative idea of 
their cars they would have less trouble.”’ peace. It would be easier to make an 
Englishman love Germany than to make 


If you have not read a copy of the him love peace with Germany.—Current 
“ ° ° e Literature 
magazine that is published in 


your interest, it’s your own fault. Not His Fault 


“Oratory is a gift, not an acquire- 


ment,” said the proud politician, as he 
sat down after an hour’s harangue. 

(Ss) r t “T understand,” said the matter-of-fact 
chairman. “ We're not blamin’ you. 
is different from every other magazine. Its differ- You done the best you could.” 

ence in your favor is 100% -+ Plus. It maintains its well earned —Detroit Evening Press. 


lead over all other motor publications by sheer merit and that alone. 
ASK A READER 


Or you can compare it with the one you are now receiving. 
Write for sample copy. Subscription $1.00 a year. On sale er: - 
at all newsstands. CLUB LINEN AND VELOUR PLAYING CARDS 


. oe and he % ee ‘ Four -—~ each; red, 
THE MOTOR PRINT COMPANY, Philadelphia where or sent postpaid on receipt of price. ‘Send for Catalog 
of Bridge Accessories. 

Dept. L.. RADCLIFFE & CO., 144 Pearl St., New York 























fortable because its 
wearer doesn’t feel it. 


excels in wear-value 


dealers have it, 





ample Pair,Cotton,25c,Silk.50c. 
Mailed on Receipt of Price, 











Fits smoothly and keeps 
up the sock with neatness 
and security. Itis com- 


The Boston Garter 
keeps its Strength and 





Fully guaranteed— 
a new pair free 
if you find an 
imperfection 







Easy to buy / Recognized the 
because all = cy the 












Men. 




















is stamped 
on the clasp. 











Garters 


World over 
by Well 
Dressed 








RCE FROST CO., maxers 
Boston, U.S.A. ; 





The Latest Books 


Birds in Rhyme, by Burnham W. King, 
12 Maiden Lane, New York. $1.50. 

Great Illusion, by Norman Angell. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Essays on Russian Novelists, by Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps. (Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25.) 

The Phantom of the Opera, by Gaston 
Leroux. (Bobbs-Merrill ‘Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. $1.25.) 

One Way Out, by William Carleton. 
(Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, Mass. 
$1.20.) 

When God Laughs, by Jack London. 
(Macmillan Company. $1.50.) 

The Classic Myths in English Litera- 
ture and Art, by Charles Mills Gayley. 
(Ginn & Co. $1.60.) 

For Charles the Rover, by’May Wynne. 
(R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.50.) 
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MARK 
TWAIN'S 
WORKS 








OLD MILD 
MELLOW’ RICH 
At All Best 


NEW YORK 





CORDIAL 
FRONSAC 


Made and bottled in France 


PRICE 


before. 


Clubs and Hotels 


COWIE & CO., Ltd. 


Sole Agents for the U.S. 
























A Fool on a Roof, by Jean Wright. 
(R. G. Badger, Boston, Mass.) 

Practical Graphology, or the Science of 
Reading, by Louise Rice. (The Library 
Shelf, Chicago, III.) 

Fundamentals in Education, Art and 
Civics, by George Lansing Raymond, 
L.H.D. (Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
$1.40.) 


—@ MISS CUE @— 











The Charming Billiard Girl—in six prett 
illustrating difficult shots at billiards and pec. ie 
eg for Booklet showing these pictures in min. 
ure. 
_ Beautiful photogravures of the same subjects— 
size 7x 12—30c each, $1.50 for set of six. Your 
money back on any one or all of them if you ask for it. 


WILLIAM A. SPINKS & COMPANY 
358 W. Erie Street, Chicago 


Manufacturers of Spinks’ Self Sticker Cue Tips and of Spinks’ 
Billiard Chalk---for 16 years the chalk of cue experts. 


To be had of all Dealers 








A good many people believe that Education comes 


only from schools and colleges. 


It doesnt tices: 


The most effective, most worth-while Education 
comes from a knowledge of human nature and a 


knowledge of life. 


And the best way to learn these things that are real, 
is in the pages of Mark Twain’s books. You have 
thought of him only as a humorist and philosopher. 


He is far more than this—he is first of all a Teacher, 
and you may benefit by his rich experience—use his 
powers of observation—learn human nature through 


his pages. 


volume is of generous size and bulk, 5x'7% inches 


HARPER & BROTHERS 





aset of MARK TWAIN'S 
Copyright, 1907, by A. F. Bradley Pe q sic FWAIS 
wai E onty-five vol- 
Now for the first time you get a complete set of all Mark Twain’s P gees age dg pe 
iti i i ’ . 
tings at just exactly one-half the price they have ever been Pits pe oo ports te nei 


This is a new edition, just as complete as the old one, 
which still sells, by the way, at $50.00. This new edition is 
only $25.00—for the 25 volumes. Never before has a 
copyrighted library set of a standard author’s works 
been issued at such a low figure. 


In this new set there are beautiful pictures by Frost, Newell, 
Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, and Opper. 
binding is in rich red rep silk book cloth, with title labels 


stamped in gold. The books are printed on white antique 
wove paper, especially made for this edition. Each 


The 


Send books to 


It had been Mark 
Twain’s ambition to have 
his books in every Amer- 
ican home, and he madea 
great personal sacrifice to 
bring about this remark- 
able opportunity—for the 
first time in the history 
of publishing, copyrighted 
books are sold at the price 
of non - copyrighted 
books-——the chance 
will not come 
again 

HARPER & 
BROTHERS 


Franklin Square 


New York City 
, send me for ex- 
amination, carriage free, 


and at the expiration of that time, if Ido 

not care for the books, I will return them at 

your expense. If I keep the books, I will remit 

$2.00 a month until the full price, $25.00, has 

been paid, or, within thirty days, $23.75 as pay 
ment in full, L. 1. 3% 


I hoaw soccocncciienddinaieienabieas Sa pebedawese~ 60a 


A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent upon request 
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LIFE’S Special Train Speeding Westward, Distributing Itself to Every Joyous News Dealer in the Country. 


LIFE IS ON SALE IN 








San Francisco, Thursday 9 A. M. 


Subscription, $5.00 


When Do You 
Get LIFE? 


To Everybody: 

It takes four days and four nights 
running constantly on fast presses to 
print the regular edition of LIFE, 
exclusive of cover, which takes about 
two weeks. The paper begins to leave 
the press (about 150,000 copies) on 
Thursday, and is then sent to the 
bindery and from thence to the various 





distributing agencies throughout the 
country. To those friends who are 
writing us from various parts of the 
country because their own home 
towns have not yet been mentioned, 
we hereby state that if they will have 
a little patience we will mention 
practically all the important places 
on the map. 


Special Numbers Coming: 


Humbug’s, 
Easter, 





Burglar’s, Boston, Tuesday noon. 
Dog, 
Humorous, 
Commuter’s, 
Joy Rider’s, 
Celestial, 


Bride’s 

Nicotine, ro 
Graft. , 
Wall Street, } in 
Proper (?) re 


Avoid Reading This 


LIFE has the largest news-stand circulation 
of any ten cent weekly in the United States. 





Canadian, $5.52 








THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY NEW YORK 


Philadelphia, Tuesday 2:30 P. M. 


-_ 
Palm Beach, Thursday |, P. M. 


Foreign, $6.04 
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Cleveland, Ohio 


